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RED CLOTH STREET GOWN. 
RED CLOTH CosTUME trimmed with black braid; black velvet collar and cuffs, and blouse front of black satin, 
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eason the interest in golf becomes more wide- 











ACH 
spread, and the woman’s national championship 


If tournament promises to be for America what 

the English yearly tournament bas become to Eng- 

lish society. Surprise followed surprise at the tournament 
on Bala links near Philadelphia last week, for instead of 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt and Miss Anna Sands being left to fight 
for the championship in the finals, as was predicted at the 
irt, the battle was between Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, of Phila- 
deiphia, and Miss Ruth Underhill, of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, or between the Huntington Valley and the Nas- 
sau Country clubs Mrs. Fox's golf was the wonder of the 
tournament. Her playing was consistent throughout, and 
is early as the beginning of Friday's game her winning 
the championship was predicted.- The interest in the 
last day’s game was unprecedented, and the two players 
were followed over the entire course by a large number 


of society people who have attended the tournament since 
the opening There is no doubt that it was a grandly 
played match, and a well-earned victory by Miss Under 
hill 
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kt. ANITA NEWCOMB McGEE is the chief purse 


of the United States army. She is acting assistant 
to Surgeon-General Sternberg, receives a captain’s pay, 
and is entitled to wear the shoulder-straps of a lieutenant. 
She is the daughter of Professor Simon Newcomb, the 
as!ronomer, and the wife of Professor W. J. McGee, who 
is the head of the Ethnology Department at Washing- 
ton. At the beginning of the Spanish war, as vice-presi- 
dent of the Daughters of the American Revolution, she 
was given the task of choosing trained female nurses for 
army service. In the following August she was appointed 
acting assistant to Surgeon-General Sternberg, and as 
sumed entire charge of the “ enlisting” of trained nurses. 
Since receiving her commission she has enlisted 1700 
women as army nurses, of whom 200 are still in active 
service. Dr. MeGee is now organizing a reserve corps of 
nurses who are to hold themselves in readiness to be called 
on in emergency. Only those women who have had four 
months of active service are eligible. Although these re- 


serve nurses are to be paid only when actually employed by 


t, Dr. MeGee has received applications from 
many of the best-known nurses in the country, several of 
them superintendents of large hospitals, and she expects 
to have no diffieulty in enlisting as many as the Depart- 
meut calls for during the next few weeks, Dr. McGee 
has recently been elected honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation of Military Surgeons, and a member of the Spanish 
War Veterans’ Association 


the governmen 








DR. ANITA NEWCOMB MoGEE 
A Captaiu in the United States Army 


MID tie waving of flags, the music of bands, the 
hurrahs for the President, at the Chicago Fall Fes- 


tival, there could be heard on every side the satis- 
fied comment Well, we have improved on our Peace 
Jubilee! At that celebration last year there were some 


sixteen flimsy canvas arches, until the kind wind blew 


them. They were painted in scene-paint 
with cannon and ships and pink-faced soldiers. 
At the receut festival there were but one arch and a pair of 
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ers style, 
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pylons, but they were sufficiently solidly put up in wood 
and plaster, were designed by an architect, and were 
adorned by sculptors with heroic statuary. Between 
them stretched a row of ornate Venetian masts, and the 
four corners of every crossing were guarded by quad- 
ruple rostral columns. ‘These blazed with flambeaux and 
banners; wide festoons of buntivg connected them, and 
strings of electric lamps bridged the streets, The electric 
illumination and the display of flags were like those of 
last year, only richer, but the sculptural and architectural 
features that lent all dignity were new. They were the 
outcome of the city’s awakeued interest in municipal 
art. No subject has been and is more discussed, both in 
public and private, in Chicago, than this of municipal art, 
and local pride warms to it as to a congenial theme. 
Questions of laying out parks, of suppressing ugly sigu- 
boards, of restricting the height of buildings,.of con- 
structing fountains and statues, of designing ornamental 
lamp-posts, of improving the lake front, are being con- 
sidered by men who used to look upon art as a semi- 
feminine toy, and by women who formerly saw no far- 
ther than a Copley print or au imitation Corot. Much of 
the change the community is undergoing is due to the 
agitation of the subject in women's clubs, and a good 
part of the present decoration of the streets is the work 
of women assistants to the sculptors Lorado Taft and 
Charles Mulligan. And as what Chicago does immedi- 
ately influences all the Middle West, it is not surprising 
to learn that women’s clubs throughout this. section are 
demanding lectures on municipal art, and that commit- 
tees of citizens from many lesser towns are asking sug- 
gestions from Chicago architects on decorations for their 
harvest home or winter carnival. 
en. 
OST of the bishops and clergy lately assembled in 
council have agreed with Bishop Potter in thinking 
that marriages among us are too hastily made, which is 
one reason for their being so frequently broken. ‘* Mar- 
ry in haste and repent at leisure,” our great-grandmothers 
taught us in their day—a wise bit of counsel good for us 
all to remember, and a neat way of embodying the clerical 
warning of this one, except that a new interpretation of 
repentance might be added, implying less of sorrow and 
penitence, more of a change of heart—not that change, 
though, which the theologians preach! The penitents 
in marriage who know a change of heart to«lay do not 
sit in sackcloth and ashes, nor do they set about regula- 
ting themselves, first putting their own houses in order. 
They are alert, altogether modern in their methods, and 
move out of their houses at once, or insist that the other 
shall! After that they proceed to establish themselves in 
becoming comfort, their mistakes behind them, and their 
futures assured. 
en. 

OMETHING is wrong. Each of us acknowledges it; 

but, granted that hasty marriages are at fault, must it 
be acknowledged that all the trouble lies with them? 
How can it, in fact? Those who claim the truth of their 
proposition must not forget that years of training have 
gone to the making of the boy and the girl who have mar- 
ried hastily—dazzled by a sudden emotion, but at heart 
distrustful of each other, ready to brenk away at the 
slightest provocation, quick to censure, and slow to for- 
give. Understanding of each other has never been cul- 
tivated in the nursery, nor yet on the play-ground. A 
favorite form of reproach in both these departments is to 
taunt the boy, not with being a coward or a weakling, but 
with being “ like a girl.” And the girl is censured, not 
for being rude and unmannerly, but for being “like a 
boy.” Sometimes one is inclined to believe that this is 
‘why men and women grow to regard each other almost 
1.8 separate species, against which protcction is necessary. 
As children certainly they are never taught their com- 
mon humanity, or that the time may come when together 
they must live and work out a destined end, hand in 
hand and trusting, and that therefore a right understand- 
ing of each other should be cultivated. It would be put- 
ting ideas into their heads, it is thought; so they are left 
for newly awakened feelings to take them unawares, 
plunging them into matrimony, and leaving them there 
to flounder a way out of their own mistakes. 
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OES not most of the trouble lie in egotism—in feel- 
ing one’s self personally aggrieved at the shortcom- 
ings of those whom we had thought perfect, upon whom 
we had intended to depend for comfort, or with whom 
we had meant to find the rest and refreshment of conge- 
nial companionship denied us elsewhere? Does it not lie 
in discovering ourselves able to say, “‘I expected some- 
thing so different,” and then in our being weak enough 
to run away because we did not find it? Certainly we 
are all entitled to expect. It is man's prerogative, and 
belongs to the law of life. The earth is as eager for the 
promises of spring as Nature herself is to fulfil them. Ex. 
pectancy is only hope, and when that is dead in man his 
powers die with it. Therefore let us always expect; but 
even when exercising this privilege, let us confess that 
the man who goes altogether under with one disappoint. 
ment deserves less of hope another time. Disappointments 
are our opportunities. We expected generosity of feel- 
ing in the husband and we did not find it; then at least 
we can be generous in thought ourselves. We expected 
loyalty in the wife and it was denied us; then there is left 
us the privilege of exercising a higher loyalty. Disap- 
pointed in finding happiness, we can create it. Baffled in 
ambition, we can yet be that which ambition was to make 
us. When once the secret of all this has been learned, 
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even hasty marriage need not altogether swamp us or the 
social system. 
en. 


WHILE rummaging in the garret of Canonchet, ex- 
Governor William Sprague’s million-dollar mansion 
at Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island, last summer, Mrs. 
Inez Sprague, the Governor's present wife, discovered a 
letter written by pretty Dollie Madison, President Madi- 
son’s wife. The accompanying photograph shows the 
inside page and Dollie’s signature. The Mrs. Page to 
whom it was addressed was a distant relative of the 
Sprague family. The letter reads as follows: 
To Mra. M. Page, 29 May, 1809. 
of Kosewell. 

Long after its date did the letter of my beloved friend reach me 
which I hope will account for my silence,— 

—Often have I dwelt with anxiety & affection on ber situation, wish- 
ing that I could see her—praying that I might hear from her—at length, 
the well known hand appears.— Alas! my ever amiable Mrs, Page, the 
Picture you draw of yourself and family, has deeply affected us!—our 
sympathy followed every line and I wept to think that you and your 
dear daughter's were beyond the reach of my embrace— 

Accept our united thanks for your kind congratulations and be as- 
sured that such is our affection for you, that we should rejoice to see 
and serve you— My sister Cutis is with me & begs to be remembered 
by you— She aids me in the arduous task of paying attention to our 
numerous visitors— Indeed you can form but a faint idea of this place 
(for tho now) during the Sessions of Congress it exhibits the most busy 
scene & with the entire approbation of my husband I have ventured to 
open our rooms, one night in every week, for the reception of com- 
pany & our accomodation— The arrangement gives me time to ride 
ont occasionally, some mornings, and appears to please our friends— 
I hope soon to give you a longer and more particular account of our 
lives. 

At this moment I am obliged to say adieu With assurances of tender 
attachment I am ever yours D. P. Mapisen, 


The letter was found in an old trunk, together with 
other contemporaneous letters and manuscripts. It is in 
excellent condition, despite its age (1807), each word being 
easily deciphered. 
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A PAGE OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED DOLLIE 


MADISON LETTER. 

It is evident from the tone of the letter that pretty Dol- 
lie, the charming mistress of the White House, to whom 
statesmen bowed in admiration and Aaron Burr made 
love, was at the time a very busy and happy matron. 
Her allusions to the President and her quaint remarks as 
to her daily life all indicate this. 

“I am very careful of the Madison letter,” said Mrs. 
Inez Sprague to the writer when he asked to have a pho 
tograph made of it. “ It is an interesting relic of a time 
when the, republic was in its infancy —a time when 
Dollie Madison's influence was far-reaching, and her 
presence lent prestige to the White House.” 

Life at Canonchet is now placid and serene. The Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Sprague and their children, with Mrs. 
Wheaton, her sister, the widow of Colonel Wheaton of 
Washington, pass the October days driving along the 
picturesque shore or wandering through the spacious 
grounds. Peace is everywhere — peace where years of 
riot and discord raged. At dusk, when the sun has de- 
scended behind the white marble palaces of Newport, 
Governor Sprague, dressed in picturesque costume, half 
farmer, half metropolitan, sits on the broad piazza of 
Canonchet and smokes bis pipe. 

The reading public of nearly two decades ago will re- 
member that the old grim Governor and his son, soon 
after the failyre of the great firm that bore his name, held, 
with shot-guns in their hands, possession of Canonchet 
against the creditors who wished to seize it. 


en. 


NEWSPAPER paragraph has been widely copied an 

nouncing that there is no expression to the eye; that 
all power to portray feeling lies in the lid alone. Nearly 
forty years ago a game was played to prove this very fact. 
A large sheet was hung on poles. The guests were divided 
into two companies, one on cither side of the sheet. First 
one pair of eyes, then another, was made to look through 
two small holes made in the sheet, and though these eyes 
were examined closely, their identity could never be dis- 


covered. Neither husband nor wife knew those of the 
other. The game, by-the-way, is worth reviving, and will 


occasion endless fun on wiuter nights. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY CLUB. 
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N illustrated record of baby days can be made in the 
following way: Take a piece of fancy Bristol- 
board of a delicate shade and about 13 by 23 
inches in size. Fold this in half for the cover. 
Then take thirty or mote firm cards slightly 
smalier than the folded cover, or 11 by 124 inches, and 
smooth enough to write upon easily, for the leaves of the 
book. Bore a line of holes, not too near the inside mar- 
gin, and fasten all together with a silk cord laced and tied 
or with bows of ribbon. A dainty and artistic book can 
be made by selecting suitable cards and paper or board for 
cover, Grays and soft olive-greens make a tasteful cover, 
and for the inside a 
very delicate shade 
of gray is prefer- 
able to cream or 
white, because it af- 
fords a better back- 
ground for photo- 
graphs. If one is 
skilful with the 
paint - brush, the 
words “Baby Days” 
or the name of the 
baby for whom the 
book is intended, 
printed in silver or 
some delicate tint, 
makes a very pretty 
finish 
@*. 


MORE substan 
tial and hand 
somer book can be 
made by using lin- 
en canvas covers, 
which can be or- 
dered from any fan- 
cy stationer. Bris- 
tol-boards are used 
with these also for leaves, but on the inside margin of each 
is pasted a strip of white linen an inch or less in width, to 
avoid bending the boards. These are glued together at 
the edges, and all fastened to the cover with ribbon drawn 
through in three places and tied in bows 
oe 
CROSS the top of the first page is written baby’s full 
name. Under it the date of its birth—day of the week, 
month, the hour, and year. Then follows the verse or 
verses Which apply in lore and romance to those born on 
that day If one wishes to go farther into the mystic, 
baby's horoscope, showing the position of the stars at the 
hour of its birth, is drawn on this page. Then at the end 
of the page are the signatures of, first, each of the parents, 
then the doctor, and finally the nurse. 
Page two shows the record of the first weighing, as— 





A SALUTE FROM THE BOX 


MARGARET LENORE WILDER 
Weighs ten pounds 
on 
October the Fifteenth 
Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-nine 
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HE third page will usually be headed, “ First Presents.” 
Under this will be a list up to the date at the end of 
the page, and with 
each gift the name 
of the giver. After 
this the first outing 
is announced, an 
by whom attended; 
or perhaps the an 
nouncement will be 
that Marguret’s first 
smile was observed 
to-day. 


HE first tooth; 
the first attempt 
to creep, to step, 
to speak; the first 
word; the day of 
christening, with 
amagpegee of pas- 
for and sponsors ; 
the first Christ- 
mas, with list of 
presents ; the first 
READY FOR THE COACH prayer; the fret 
toy noticed; the 
first pet, illness, or 
visit—all come in 
turp, a page being devoted to each, and signed by the one 
who observed the act. All come in chrovological order, 
and no important facts are omitted. 


2a. 


HE best and truest history of the baby after the mo- 

mentous events of the first few months can be told by 
photographs. Beginning with the page on which the first 
outing ts recorded—for by this time the baby will be able 
to endure a strong light—a space should be left on each 
page for photographs. These can be arranged, according 
to size and soumber, in the centre of the page, with the 
event recorded, if it be brief, at the top, and the date at 
the end of the page. The picture should be left un- 
mounted, and glued only in a thin strip at the edge. From 
this peint the photographs will tell the main part of the 
history, and the written record be merely an accessory. 


e 


HE first photograph should be of a good size, and aim 
only to give a clear likeness of baby at that early age. 





THE BABY'S RECORD-BOOK—OPEN. 


It is usually a rather difficult matter to secure either a 
good likeness or an attractive picture during the first four 
or five months. The sprawling, open-mouthed, and wide- 
eyed pictures which are usually the results of such first 
attempts are caused by trying to catch the attention of 
the child by holding some bright object before it. The 
effect is an unnatural stare. A better picture can be 
secured while the child is in a quiet state and natural 
position, such as lying on a pillow, reclining or sitting in 
its carriage, or propped in the depths of an easy-chair, 
with the usual immovable expression natural at a very 
early age. Then may follow others of historical signifi- 
cance. For instance, one taken in the christening robe, an- 
other in the first short dress, a third with a smile showing 
the first tooth. The first Christmas, first steps, favorite 
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toy, earliest playmate, first appearance at table; sleeping, 
playing, tired baby—may all be recorded in the same way. 
The first Christmas with some of baby’s presents will 
make an important picture. Some of these may be im 
portant enough to deserve a picture of their own, as the 
Christmas tree or the little stocking hanging by the chim 
ney-place. Attractive pictures can be taken in baby’s 
carriage, or, later, in a little toy wagon, or mounted on a 
pony, or in a dog or goat cart. 


<2. 


OSING the baby in the early days will usually be an 
easy matter, as naturalness is the one thing to be 
desired. For this 
reason a spap-shot 
- from the simpler 
kodak is often 
more successful 
in giving a like 
ness than work of 
. the best photog- 
raphers. ‘The ob- 
ject of these pic- 
, tures is to make 
them tell the sto- 
ry of the child's 
life, to record the 
attitudes and gest- 
ures and the sur- 
roundings, as well 
as features and 
expression; there- 
fore those pic- 
tures will be best 
which are taken 
in the nursery, 
without the know- 
ledge or consent 
of baby himself. 
After infancy has 
merged into child 
hood, and after 
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the child becomes conscious of itself, the picture-taking will 
not be so easy. Some careful watching will be required 
to catch him in unconscious moments and in characteristic 
attitudes. As a kodak is now to be found in nearly every 
household, a very clear running history can be taken in 
this way by some one who stands in the very closest re- 
lation to the every-day life of her infant Majesty, and who 
is therefore most familiar with her every mood and mode 
of expression, as these gradually develop. The ama 
teur pictures can 
therefore be made 
to tell the story 
better than those 
conventional ones 
which will be taken 
from time to time 
by a_ professional. 
The idea is not so 
much to get pretty 
pictures as expres- 
sive ones—life rath- 
er than art; how- 
ever, a little prac- 
tice and care can 
easily accomplish 
both in one. It is 
no longer consider- 
ed necessary to pose 
children or to guard 
against awkward 
positions, for no 
natural, easy, spon- 
taneous position of 
a child is awkward. 
The art is in decid- 
ing which positions 
and expressions are absolutely spontaneous, and then in 
catching and perpetuating in the picture these passing 
moments. Hands and feet need never be arranged, or 
any other feature. If the natural position which the child 
takes is not pleasing do not take the picture; wait for one 
which is. It is next to impossible to get a good picture 
in a hearty laugh, but all degrees and manners of smiles 
can be happily reproduced. A weeping baby can some- 
times be made a good study. When a picture of a play- 
ing child is to be taken, it is safest not to make the at 
tempt while at the height of a romp or un active game. 
It is better to wait until the surplus energy has begun to 
be spent and the 
spirit and expres- 
sion remain, or to 
catch the picture 
in the resting mo- 
ments of the game, 
between the out- 
bursts of merri- 
ment. The _ best 
pictures of children 
are always taken 
in their every-day 
clothes. When a 
child is posed be 
fore a camera it is 
often possible to 
secure this natural 
ness by giving him 
some familiar toy, 
which will relieve 
the sense of alone- 
ness and self -con 
sciousness. This 
plan is now pur- 
sued by some of the 
best photographers 
of children. The 
child is encouraged 
to play until drawn 
entirely out of it- 
self; then, without warning, the picture is taken, often 
with the toy, ete., as accessory. Others proceed upon the 
plan that the child is more natural—that is, more indi 
vidual and more expressive—in its quiet moments. How 
ever, for completeness, pictures of both kinds will be 
required, the latter 
to give the thought- 
ful, the expressive, 
side, and the former 
the active side of the 
individual. 


2. 


5S such a record 

is usually made 
to cover the first six 
or seven years, it 
may be necessary to 
enlarge the book by 
adding more leaves 
from time to time. 
From the beginning 
of childhood — that 
is, from about the 
third birthday— the 
record will become 
more varied, and 
several lines should 
be left on each page 
for ‘‘Baby’s Own 
Sayings.” These remarkable utterances need not neces 
sarily be bright, but characteristic of the child. Remark 
able events will be noted, the favorite story told in his 
own language, his favorite song mentioned, the first book 
read to him, the first party, and all accomplishments 
acquired, and, finally, the first lesson which he has mas- 
tered, for baby days usually may be considered ended 
when school-days begin. 
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THE AFTERNOON WALK 








THE BABYS RECORD-BOOK 
OUTSIDE COVER. 

















MISS LAURA HILL’S MINIATURES 


ITE iufluences of fashion are by no means con- 

fined to dress and the toilet, but govern every- 

thing that goes to make up the ‘‘ house beauti- 

ful”; and in this way the fine arts, which are 

most intimately connected with the adornment 
of the house, reflect, in a most interesting way, the public 
taste and its demands. We have seen the rise of many 
artistic fashions—the rage for the cat-tail and the sun- 
flower, the use of rugs and draperies, and the present ad- 
miration for framed photographs and toned plaster casts, 
which used never to be seen outside of studios. But of 
all such artistic fads the most remarkable has been the 
demand for miniatures, and the consequent revival of 
miniature-painting. The art had been destroyed by the 
invention of photography; old miniatures were thrown 
aside as worthless and relegated to the attic; but with the 
revival of interest in Colonial matters and historical relics 
the discarded pictures were brought to light, their frames 
were burnished, and they were treasured as valued pos- 
sessions. Members of old families or of patriotic socie- 
ties vied with one another in making collections, and 
with such an interest once established it was but a step 
to desiring that the present generation could be painted 












MISS ELIZABETH PRATT 


MISS MILDRED HOWELLS 


in the same way; for modern photographic 
portraits, however artistically toned and 
printed on japan paper, seem cold and 
unsatisfactory, from their lack of color, 
beside the soft old pictures. Therefore, 
since photographing in colors remains to 
be perfected by some future Edison, the world that sets 
the fashion in such luxuries as portrait-painting turned 
back to the ‘* portraits in little,” and asked to be painted 
as our grandfathers and grandmothers were. 

A certain sweet sentiment is attached to miniatures. 
They are not like great oil portraits which are hung on 
the wall for every one to sce; they seem intimate per 
sonal possessions, to be carried around in lockets or rich 
cases. They used to be exchanged between plighted 
lovers, and something of this romance still clings to 
them, It is their daintiness that makes them so attrac 
tive. The ivory tablet on which the painting is made 
is beautiful in itself, and presupposes delicacy and love 
liness; and in the small compass there is no room for de- 
fects or deformities. The artist may subtly heighten the 
charm of his sitter by every refinement of art. Then, 
when completed, the frail tablet is placed under glass and 
framed in some exquisite design, or perhaps surrounded 
with precious or semi-precious stones. It is the mission 
of miniatures to be charming and interesting, and they 


have ae for us the genuine grace of many a his- 
torical personage, so that we can guess at the secret of 
the power of La Pompadour, or the beautiful Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 


The adaptability of the American woman, be she 
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MISS ALICE BROWN. 


MASTER DONALD MOFFATT. 





J. APPLETON BROWN 
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housewife, mother, or artist, is so remarkable that when 
the demand for miniatures arose it might be foreseen 
that she would have considerable success in work so 
eminently suited to her; but it could not be foreseen 
that, self-taught—for there were no classes or schools 
to teach miviature-painting—in a short time many of 


the women artists who turned their attention to the mat 
ter would be doing most creditable work, and that a 
few would have a tremendous artistic success, which 
has given them the highest honors and most liberal re 
muneration. 

Miss Laura Hills is the leader of these successful wo 
men; she is a colorist of the first order, and her portraits 
have established the vogue of the artistic miniature— 
beautiful in color, suggestive und simple, yet as character 
istic as a life-size painting. She was the first miniaturist 
to be elected to the Sociely of American Artisis, when the 

ortraits of Miss Mildred Howells and Mr. J. Appleton 
Brown were shown and afterwards made a sensation at 
the Paris Salon. Miss Hills comes from picturesque old 
Newburyport, where she still has her summer home, al 
though she has always a studio in Boston; this room 
is justly renowned, being very beautifully fitted up in 
dark green and gold —the artist’s favorite colors —and 
contains many interesting sketches and studiés, souve 
nirs of the artists who painted them. Numerous orders, 
however, oblige Miss Hills to leave these pleasant sur 
roundings to spend several months every winter in 
New York. Here most of her sittings tuke place at 
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private houses, for it is one of the charm 
of this profession that it does not require as 
special workshop and a great deal of para 
phernalia. Miss Hills says that all she re- 
quires for her miniature-painting is ‘‘a good 
light and a glass of water,” and these being 
obtained, she proceeds to take water-colors 
and brushes out of her pocket, and sketches in the like 
ness and color scheme with a rapidity that soon shows 
how the picture is going to look. 

The secret of the overwhelming success which has won 
an international reputation for Miss Hills—in which she 
is closely followed by Mrs. Lucia Fairchild Fuller—is the 
aptitude of feminine eyes and fingers for working on a 
small scale. The woman who builds a suspension-bridge 
or digs a tunnel must be considered as rather a phenome 
non; but miniature-painting, which calls for no physical 
strength or masculine attainments, is right in the way of 
women’s work: centuries of embroidering have taught 
exquisite coloring on a small scale, delicate fingers are 
essentially fitted for the dainty handling that is required, 
and the refinement of mind—which is a most feminine 
characteristic—makes a special aptitude for seeing and 
reproducing the charm which is inseparable from the art. 
It is to be hoped that many more women will tuke up 
miniature-painting as a profession. 
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BY JULIA MAGRUDER 


CHAPTER L. 

ETTINA MOWBRAY, walking the deck of the 

ocean steamer bound for England, was aware that 

she was observed with interest by a great many 

pairs of eyes. Certainly the sssors Of these 

eyes were not more interested in her than she was 
in the interpretation of their glances. It was, indeed, of 
the first importance to her to know that she was being 
especially noticed by the men and women of the world, 
who in large part made up the passenger list, since her 
beauty was her one endowment for the position in the 
great world which all her life she had intended and ex- 
pected to occupy. She was anxious, therefore, to know 
whether the personal appearance which had been rated so 
high in the obscure places hitherto known to her would 
or would not hold its own when she got out into life, as 
it were. 

Therefore, as Miss Mowbray paced the deck, at the side 
of the erect elderly woman who had been her nurse and 
was now her maid, she was vigilantly regardful of the 
looks which were turned upon her, and at times, by 
straining her ears, she could even catch a word or two of 
comment. Both looks and words were gratifying in the 
extreme. They not only confirmed the previous verdict 
passed upon her beauty, but they gave evidence to her 
keen intuition that, judged by a higher standard, she had 
won a higher tribute. 

Yet, ardent as this admiration was on the one side, and 
grateful as it was on the other, there the matter stopped. 
To those who would have approached her more closely 
Bettina set up a tacit barrier which no one had been able 
to cross, so that, after several days at sea, she was still 
limited to the society of her maid. Those who bad spoken 
to her once had been so politely repelled that they had not 
spoken again, and many of those who had felt inclined to 
speak had, on coming nearer to her, refrained instinctively. 

Undoubtedly there was something, apart from her beau 
ty, which attracted the eye and the imagination in this 
tall girl in her deep mourning. This, perhaps, was the 
twofold aspect which her different moods and expressions 
gave to her. At one time she looked so profoundly sad, 
dejected, almost despairing, that it was easy to connect 
her mourning dress with the loss of what had been dear 
est to her. At another time there was a buoyancy, ani- 
mation, vividness, in her look which made her black 
clothes seem incongruous in any other sense than that 
in which a dark setting is sometimes used to throw into 
relief the brilliancy of a jewel. 

And tiese nnciamenl manifestations cid, in truth, rep- 
resent the dual nature which was Bettina’s. All her life her 
mother, who had studied her with a keen and affectionate 
insight, had told her that the two key-notes of her nature 
were love and ambition. So far all the ardor of Bettina’s 
love had been centred in her delicate, exquisite little old 
mother, whom she had loved with something like frenzy; 
and it was from the loss of this mother that she was now 
enduring a degree of sorrow which might perhaps have 
overwhelmed her had not the other strong instinct of her 
nature acted as an antidote. After some weeks of what 
looked like blank despair, the girl had roused herself with 
a sort of desperation, and looked about her to see what 
was yet left to her in life. Then it was that ambition 
had come to her rescue. With a hardened feeling in her 
breast she told herself that she could never love again in 
the way in which she had loved her mother, so she must 
make the most of her opportunity to become a brilliant 
figure in the world. 

This opportunity, fortunately, was quite within sight. 
A path had been opened before her feet by which she 
might walk to a higher rank and position than even her 
extravagant dreams had led her to expect. In the isola 
tion of her narrow village life she had read in the papers 
accounts of the English aristocracy; and to show off her 
beauty in such an atmosphere, and be called by a titled 
name, had fired her imagination to such a degree that her 
good mother had had many a pang of fear for the future 
of her child. Frequent and long had been the arguments 
with which the pe woman had sought to give a true 
light on life to her beautiful child; but their effect had 
been small. 

When Bettina found herself alone, the one profound 
attachment of ber heart severed by death, she seemed 
to have no hope of relief from the dire oppression of 
her position, save that which lay in the possibilities of 
worldly enjoyment which might be in store for her if 
she chose to accept them. These took the form of a 
definite opportunity in the person of one whom her mother 
entirely trusted and approved, and this in itself was 
enough for Bettina now. It was little less than a mar- 
vellous prospect for a girl in her position, but it had 
come about quite simply. 

The rector of the church in the village where Mrs 
Mowbray and her dauglter lived was an Englishman of 
good family, the Rev. Arthur Spotswood by name. When 
his young relative, Horace Spotswood, who was cousin 
awl heir to Lord Hurdly, came to travel in America, it 
was but natural that he should visit the rector in his 
home. Natural, too, it was that he should there en 
counter Bettina Mowbray; and as he thought her the 
most charming and most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen, and as his affections were quite disengaged, it was 
almost a matter of course that he should fall in love 
with her 

So aware of this was Bettina that when, one morning, 
dressed in one of the severely simple cotton gowns which 
she wore so charmingly, she had met and talked to the 
young fellow at the rectory, she wound up the account 


of the meeting which she gave to her mother by saying, 
quite simply: 

* He will ask me to marry him, mamma, and I shall say 
yes. So for a short time I shall be Mrs, Horace Spots- 
wood, the wife of a diplomat at the Russian court, and 
ultimately I shall be Lady Hurdly, with a London man- 
sion, several country places, and one of the greatest posi- 
tions in English society.” 

**My child! my poor child!” said the mother, in a tone 
of distress, ‘‘ what is to be the end of your inordinate am- 
bition for the things of the world? You have got to dis- 
cover the vanity and hollowness of them some time, but 
what must you suffer on your way to this experience! 
Money and position cannot bring happiness in marriage. 
Nothing can do that but love.” 

‘* But, you see, I purpose to have love too,” was the gay 
response. ‘‘I assure you it will not be a difficult matter 
to love such a man as this, and I assure you also that he 
is fathoms deep in love with me already. He is manly, 
handsome, healthy, well bred, and altogether charming. 
As to my ever loving any created being as I love you, 
mother darling, that, Them always told you, is out of the 
question; but I can imagine myself caring a good deal for 
this young heir of Lord Hurdly.” 

‘* Bettina,” said the mother, gravely, laying her hands 
on her daughter's shoulder and looking deep into her 
eyes, ‘‘ you will have to come to it by suffering, my child, 
but you will come to it at last—the knowledge that even 
the love which you give to me is slight and inadequate, 
and not worthy to be compared with the love which you 
will one day feel for the man who, as your husband, 
shall call forth your highest thought and feeling. I be- 
lieve this with firm conviction, ont beg you not to throw 
away your chance of a woman’s best heritage. Don’t 
marry this man, or any man, until you can feel that even 
the great love you have given me is r compared with 
that. Heaven knows I love you, child, and mother-love is 
stronger than daughter-love; but 1 could not love you so 
well or so worthily if I had not loved your father more.” 

These words, so impatiently listened to, were destined 
to come back to Bettina afterward, though at the time she 
resented the very suggestion of what they predicted. 

Her instinct about young Spotswood had been exactly 
true. He had become fascinated with her during their 
first interview, and had followed up the acquaintance with 
ardor, making her very soon a proposal of marriage. 

Lord Hurdly, his cousin, was unmarried, it appeared, 
and was an inveterate enemy to matrimony. Horace 
Spotswood was his nearest of kin and legal heir. But 
Lord Hurdly was not over sixty two or three, and was 
likely to live a long time. Finding it, perhaps, not very 
agreeable to be constantly reminded that another man 
would some day stand in his shoes, his lordship had pro- 
cured for Horace a diplomatic position at St. Petersburg, 
where, although the society was delightful, the pay was 
small. As his kin, however, Lord Hurdly made him a 
very liberal allowance, and with this it was easy for Hor- 
ace to indulge his taste for travel. In this way he had 
come to America, intending to see it extensively; but he 
met Bettina, and from that moment gave up every other 
thought but the dominant one of winning her for his 
wife. 

Even when he had asked and been accepted he could 
not leave her side, but concluded to await there Lord 
Hurdly’s answer to his letter announcing his engage- 
ment. He was not without certain misgivings on this 
point, but he had written so convincingly, as he thought, 
of Bettina’s beauty, breeding, and fitness for the position 
of Lady Hurdly that was to be, that he would not and 
could not believe that his cousin would disapprove. Be- 
sides, he was too blissfully happy to grieve over prob- 
lematical troubles, and so he quite gave himself up to the 
joys of his present position and ardent dreams of the fu- 
ture. 

It happened, however, that Lord Hurdly’s letter, when 
it came, was a cold, curt, and most decided refusal to con- 
sent to the marriage. He objected chiefly on the score of 
Bettina’s being an American, though he did not hesitate 
to say also that he considered his heir a fool to think of 
marrying a woman without fortune, when he might so 
easily do better. In conclusion, he said that if this infat- 
uated nonsense, as he called it, went on, he would with- 
draw his allowance from the very day of the marriage. 
He ended by hoping that Horace would come to his senses, 
and let him know that the thing was at an end. 

Poor Horace! He would fain have kept this letter from 
Bettina, but she insisted upon seeing it. Having done so, 
she became fired with a keen desire to triumph over this 
obdurate opposition, and when Horace asked her if she 
would still fulfil ber pledge, in the face of his altered for- 
tunes, she agreed with rather more ardor of feeling than 
she had hitherto shown. 

The truth was Bettina had disappointed him in this re- 
spect. Her mother was so obviously and unquestionably 
her first thought, and her mother’s failing health was so 
plainly a grief to her which his love could not counter- 
balance, that he at times had pangs of jealousy, of which 
he afterward felt ashamed. Was not this intense love for 
her mother in itself a proof of her great capacity of lov- 
ing, and must he not, with patient waiting, one day see 
himself loved in like manner? Still, he chafed under the 
fact that every day her mother became more and more 
the object of her time and attention, so that he saw her 
now more rarely and for shorter periods. She always ex- 
plained this fact “| saying that the invalid was more suf- 
fefing and in need of her, and she never seemed to think 
it possible that this excuse would not be all-sufficing. 

At last a day came which brought him what he had 


been fearing—a summons to return to his post of duty. 
At one time he would have attempted to get a longer 
leave, even at some risk; but now, with the prospect of 
having his allowance from England withdrawn, he dared 
not do so. He knew that it would require great economy 
for two to live on what had once seemed so inadequate 
for one, and he laid the matter frankly before Bettina. 
She was full of hope that Lord Hurdly would relent, and 
spoke so indifferently about their lack of money that he 
loved her all the more for it. 

He had some hope, in his ardent soul, that he might 
persuade Bettina to be married at once and go with him, 
but when he ventured to propose this, he found that the 
mere suggestion of her leaving her mother, then or ever, 
made her almost angry. She insisted that her mother 
would get better; that when the weather changed she 
would be braced up and strengthened, and then, she 
hoped, a thorough change would do her good. So her 
plan was to let her lover go at once, and some months 
later, when Mrs. Mowbray should be stronger, they 
would go to England together, and there Spotswood 
could meet her and they could be married. 

With this promise he was obliged to go. It was a 
new and annoying experience for him to have to con- 
sider the question of money so closely. True, he was 
Lord Hurdly’s heir-at-law, and he could not be disinher- 
ited so far as the title and entailed estates were concern- 
ed, but it was wholly within the power of the present 
lord to deprive him of the other properties, and he knew 
Lord Hurdly well enough to understand that he was 
tenacious of any position once taken. 

So he said farewell to Bettina with a sad heart. He 
was ardently willing to give up money and ease and to 
endure hardness for her sake, but he would have wished 
to feel that the sadness and depression in which Bettina 
parted from him had been the echo of what was in his 
own heart rather than, as he was quite aware, the deeper 
care and sorrow of her anxiety about her mother’s health. 

Once away from her, however, the strong flame of his 
love burned so vividly in his heart that he wrote her, by 
almost every mail, letters of such heart-felt love and sym- 
pathy and adoration that he could but feel confident that 
they would bring him a reply in kind. When at last her 
letters did come, they were so short, scant, and preoccu- 
pied that they fell like blows upon his heart. hen he 
thought of the passionately loving letters that she was 
getting almost daily, while he got so rarely these half- 
hearted and insufficient ones, his pride became aroused, 
and he decided that be would imitate her to the extent of 
writing more rarely, even if he could not find it in his 
heart to write to her coolly, as she did to him. In this 
way it came to pass that there was a distinct change in 
the tone of his letters to her. As day by day, and some- 
times week by week, passed without his hearing from 
her, and as her letters, when they came, continued to 
speak only of her mother’s health and her grief about it, 
the young fellow’s love and pride were alike so wounded 
that he forced himself, so far as his nature and feelings 
would allow, to imitate her attitude to him, and to cease 
the expression of the vehement love for her in which he 
got no response. 

At last, after a longer interval than usual, he got a let- 
ter from Bettina which told him that her mother was 
dead — had, indeed, been dead and buried almost two 
weeks before she had roused herself to write to him. 

In the tone of this letter there was a sort of desperate 
resolution that showed that a reaction had come on, under 
the stress of which she had been roused to act with energy. 
She announced that as she had found it intolerable to 
stay where she was, she would sail for Europe at- once. 
She fixed the 23d of June as the day on which she had 
decided to sail. In reality, however, she actually em- 
barked from New York just one week earlier. She had 
a certain plan in view which required that she should 
have one week in London quite free of Horace before he 
should come to claim the fulfilment of her promise to 
marry him. 


CHAPTER II. 


ETTINA was in London. The ocean voyage had 

done her good, and the necessary effect of change, 
variety, new faces, new feelings, new thoughts, had been 
to take her out of herself—the self that was nothing but a 
grieving and bereaved danghter—and quickened the plea- 
sure-loving instincts and thirst for admiration which were 
as inherently, though not as prominently, a part of her. 
There was still a root of bitterness springing up within 
ber whenever she thought of her mother’s being taken 
from her, and this very element it was which urged her 
to make all she could of life, in the hope of partially fill- 
ing the void in her heart. She was not even yet recon- 
ciled to the loss of her mother, and there was a certain 
defiance of destiny in her resolution to get some compen- 
sation for the wrong she had sustained in losing what was 
dearest to her. 

On arriving in London, Bettina went to a hotel, and 
from there made inquiries as to the whereabouts of Lord 
Hurdly. This she ascertained without difficulty. Par- 
liament was in session, and his lordship was in his town 
house in Grosvenor Square. Having ascertained the hour 
at which he was most likely to be at home, Bettina betook 
herself at that hour to his house. 

She refused to give her name to the servant who an- 
swered her ring, and asked merely that Lord Hurdly 
might be told that a lady wished to speak to him on a 
matter of importance. The servant seemed to hesitate a 
moment, but presently ushered her into a small reception- 
room on the first floor, and requested her to wait there. 
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She stood for a few moments alone in this room, her 
heart beating almost to suffocation. She wore the Amer- 
ican style of deep mourning, which swathed her in dense, 
impenetrable black from head to feet, and seemed to add to 
her somewhat unusual tallness. 

The door opened. Lord Hurdly entered. She had seen 
photographs of him, and even through that thick veil 
would have known him anywhere. The tall, thin figure, 
sharp eyes, aquiline nose, clean-shaven face, and scrupu- 
lous dress were all familiar to both memory and imagina- 
tion. 

He paused on the threshold of the room, as if slightly 
repelled by the strange appearance of the shrouded figure 
before him. Then he spoke, coldly and concisely. 

“You wished to speak to me?” he said. ‘‘I have a few 
moments only at my disposal.” 

Bettina raised one hand and threw back her veil, reveal 
ing thus not only her face, but her whole figure swathed 
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in smooth, tight-fitting black, so plain and devoid of trim- 
ming that the exquisite lines were shown to the best ad- 
vantage. Her face, surrounded by black draperies, looked 
as purely tinted as a flower, and the excitement of the 
moment had made her eyes brilliant and flushed her 
cheeks. 

The imperturbability of Lord Hurdly’s face relaxed. 
His lips parted ; a smothered sound, as of surprise, escaped 
him. Certainly at that moment Bettina was nothing less 
than bewilderingly beautiful. 

‘I have to beg your pardon for coming to you so un 
ceremoniously,” she said. ‘‘My excuse is that I have a 
matter of great importance to speak to you of.” 

Her voice was certainly a charming one, and if her 
accent was such as he might have found fault with under 
other circumstances, under these he found it an added 
attraction. She had put her own construction on Lord 
Hurdly’s evident surprise at sight of her, and it was one 
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which gave her an increased self-possession and added to 
her sense of power. 

‘* Let us go into another room,” said Lord Hurdly. “I 
cannot keep you here, and whatever you may have to 
say to me I am quite at leisure to attend to.” 

He led the way from the room, and Bettina followed 
in silence. She hud had innumerable dreams of grandeur, 
poor child! but she had been too ignorant even to imagine 
such a place as this house. Its furnishing and decora- 
tions represented not only the accumulated wealth, but 
also the accumulated taste and opportunity, of many suc- 
cessive generations. She felt an ineffable emotion of deep 
sensuous enjoyment in her present surroundings which 
made her heart leap at the idea that all these things might 
some day be hers. Lord Hurdly looked exceedingly 
well preserved, and that day might be very far distant. 
All the more reason, therefore, she told herself, why she 
should make peace between him and Horace, so that she 
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might at least be sometimes a guest in this house, and be 
lifted into an atmosphere where she felt for the first time 
that she was in her true element. It was not only the mag- 
nificence which she saw on every side which so appealed 
to her. It was that air of the best in everything that 
made her feel, in Lord Hurdly’s presence, as well as in 
his house, that civilization could not go further—that life, 
ow its material side, had nothing more to offer. And 
Bettina had now reached a point in her experience where 
material pleasure seemed to be all that was left. She 
quite believed that all of the joy of loving was buried in 
the grave of her mother. 


CHAPTER IIL 


ETTINA’S heart was beating fast as she entered Lord 

Hurdly’s library and saw him close the door behind 
them, It then struck her as being a little peculiar that 
he should have brought her here without even knowing 
who she was or what she wanted of him 

A doubt, a scarcely possible suspicion, came into her 
mind’ 

** Have you any idea who I am?” she said. 

** Tt suffices me to know what you are.” 

‘‘Ab! I do not understand,” she said, puzzled. 

‘* You have come upon me without ceremony, madam,” 
said Lord Hurdly, with a slightly old-fashioned pompos- 
ity in his polished manner, *‘and I may therefore ask 
you to excuse an absence of ceremony in me in alluding 
to the impression which you have made upon me. You 
are a stranger to me—an American, I judge from your 
speech. I hope that I am to be so fortunate as to bear 
that there is something which I can do for you.” 

‘*There is,” Bettina said—‘‘a thing so vital and im- 
portant to me that, now I am in your presence, I am 
afraid to venture to speak, for fear you may refuse to 
hear my prayer.” 

‘You are in small danger from that quarter, I assure 
you. Iam ready to do for you whatever you may ask. 
Let me, however, put a few questions before I hear your 
request. You are wearing mourning. Is it, perhaps, for 
your husband?” 

‘For my mother,” said Bettina, with a sudden trem- 
bling of the lip and suffusion of the eyes which gave her 
a new charm in revealing the fact that this young god- 
dess had a human heart which could be quickly stirred to 
emotion 

Forgive me,” said Lord Hurdly with great courtesy. 

Forget that I have roughly touched a spot so sore, and 
tell me this, if you will: are you married or unmarried?” 

**T am unmarried,” said Bettina, beginning to tremble 
as she found the important moment upon her; ** but I am 
about to be married. I have made this visit to London 
beforehand only to see you. The man I am going to 
marry is your cousin and heir, Horace Spotswood.” 

Lord Hurdly’s guarded face betrayed a certain agita- 
tion, but the signs of this were quickly controlled. 

He looked straight into her eyes for a few seconds 
without speaking. Then he crossed the room and touched 
an electric button, saying, as he did so, 

**] will get rid of an engagement that I had, so that I 
may be quite at leisure to talk with you.” 

Neither spoke again until the servant had come, taken 
his instructions, and gone away, closing the door behind 
him. ‘There.was a certain determination in Lord Hurd- 
ly’s manner and: xpression which did not escape Bettina. 
She was sure that her revelation of her identity had 
prompted some decisive course of action in his mind, but 
what it was she could not guess from that inscrutable 
face 

“Tam now quite free for the morning,” her companion 
said. ‘‘ Naturally there is much for us to say to each 
other. Will you not lay aside your bonnet and wrap? 
The day is warm, and that heavy mourning must distress 
you “ 

Certainly his manner was very kind. Bettina began 
to like him and to hope for success in her object in com- 
ing here. Quickly unbuttoning her black gloves, she un- 
sheathed her exquisite hands, which were bare of rings. 
Then with a few deft motions she removed her outer 
wrap and her bonnet with its long thick veil 

In so doing she revealed the fact that she had an ex 
quisite head, with delicious masses of brown hair which 
looked almost reddish in its contrast to the dense black of 
her gown, the smooth severity of which accentuated 
every lovely curve of her figure, as it would have done 
every defect, had there been defect. This gown was fit 
ted to her so absolutely that one had the satisfying sense 
that one looked at the woman instead of at her clothes. 
There were fine old portraits on the wall, of noble ladies 
who had once done the honors of this great establishment, 
but the fairest of them paled before the glowing loveliness 
of this exquisite girl. For she looked a girl despite her 
sombre garments, and there was a certain timidity in her 
manner which strenghtened this impression 

Lord Hurdly offered her a seat, and then took another, 
facing her 

‘‘In engaging yourself to marry Horace Spotswood,” 
he began, deliberately, “you have made the supreme, if 
not the irreparable, mistake of your life.” 

Bettina’s clear white skin showed the sudden ebb of the 
blood in her veins as he said these words 

‘Why?” she asked, concisely 

‘** Because he is no match for you, and because your 
marrying him would not only place you on a lower plane 
than where you belong, but it would also so seriously in 
jure his position in life that there would be no possible 
chance for him to retrieve it until my death. I am com- 
paratively a young man, and likely to live a long time. 
Apart from that, | may marry. I had no expectation or 
intention of doing so, but his recent defiance of me has 
made me sometimes fee) inclined to the idea. I have so 
far changed in my feeling on this subject that if I could 
meet and win a woman to my mind, I would marry at 
once. What then would become of Horace? He has a 
mere pittance beside his pay, which is simply a ridiculous 
sum for a man to marry on. He has wronged you in put 
ting you in such a position, and you have equally wronged 
him 

Bettina had turned very white as he spoke. The pic- 
ture he drew was bad enough in itself, but to have it 
sketched before her in her present surroundings made it 
infinitely worse 

“If we have wronged each other, we have done it ig 
norantly,” she said. ‘‘ He assured me that you were de- 
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termined never to marry, and he counted on your past 
kindness and your attachment to him—” 

She broke off, her voice shaken. 

‘‘On the same ground I counted on him,” said Lord 
Hurdly. ‘He was in no position to marry against my 
will, and in engaging to do so he defied me. Let him 
take the consequences.” 

“Then you are determined not to relent?” Bettina fal- 
tered. ‘ You will not forgive him for the offence of pro- 
posing to make me his wife?” 

‘I did not say that,” returned Lord Hurdly, with a sub- 
tle change of tone. ‘I certainly should not forgive him 
for marrying you, but for proposing to do so I am ready 
enough to forgive him, provided he comes to his senses at 
that point and goes no farther. In that event 1 am read 
not only to continue the handsome income that I have al- 
lowed him, but to give him outright the principal of it.” 

Bettina’s brain whirled. She had never pretended that 
she was deeply in love with Horace Spotswood. Indeed, 
she had quite decided within herself that she was in- 
capable of such a state of feeling, and it was her belief 
that the fervor and intensity of love which she had given 
to her mother had taken the place of what some women 
give to their husbands. Still, she looked upon her pros- 
pective marriage to him as one of the fixed facts of the 
universe, and Lord Hurdly’s words bewildered her. 

Keener than this surprise, however, was her sense of 
humiliation at the implacable offence which Lord Hurdly 
had taken at his heir's proposed marriage with herself. 
That he had wished Horace to marry she knew; it was 
therefore the woman whom he had chosen that Lord 
Hurdly resented. F 

She rose to her feet, feeling herself giddy, and knowing 
that she was white with agitation. Her one idea was to 
get away—to escape the scrutiny of the intense gaze which 
was fixed upon her. 

‘*I must go. I beg your pardon for coming,” she said, 
with a proud coldness, reaching for her wrap. 

“You must not go. I owe you endless thanks for com- 
ing, and I will show you that you have to congratulate 
yourself also on this interview. If you went now, you 
would defeat all the good that may come out of it. Sit 
down, I beg of you, and hear me out.” 

His manner was not only urgent, it was also kind, and 
noth’ag could have been more respectful than his every 
look and tone. 

Bettina sat down again and waited. 

‘*Are you shocked at my suggestion,” he said, “ be- 
cause of your great love for Horace—or is it his for you 
which you are thinking of most?” 

“TI do not see that I am bound to answer you that 
question,” said Bettina, proudly. ‘‘ My reasons are suffi- 
cient for myself.” 

‘You are in no way bound, my dear young lady, but 
you would be wise to answer me. I have every disposi- 
tion to act as your friend in this matter, and you would 
be making a mistake to turn away from me without 
hearing what I have to say. If you are imagining that 
the young fellow with whom you have an engagement of 
marriage would be rendered inconsolable by the loss of 
you, when it would be made up to him by the possession 
of a fortune, perhaps you overestimate things.” 

‘* What things?” she said, still cold and withheld in her 
manner, her pale face very set. 

‘The unselfishness of man’s love in general, and of this 
man’s in particular,” he said; ‘‘and, for another thing, 
yourself. It seems a brutal thing to say, but if you be- 
lieve that that hot-headed, undisciplined boy is capable of 
a sustained affection against such odds of fortune as this 
case presents, then I disagree with you, and I know him 
better than you do.” 

Bettina’s face flushed 

‘* He does love me—he does!” she cried, in.some agita- 
tion. “Ihave been cold and careless toward him, and 
have told him that my heart was buried in my mother’s 
grave.” At these words her voice trembled. ‘He 
knows how hard it is for me to think of another kind of 
love just yet; but he bas been kindness itself, and has 
written me the sweetest, dearest, lovingest letters that ever 
a woman had. If they have been a little rarer and colder 
lately, it is only because of my own shortcomings toward 
him. I shall try to atone for them now. Since I realize 
how great an injury I have done to him, I shall try to be 
his compensation for it.” 

‘*And you think you will succeed? I doubt it.” 

Something in his manner impressed her in spite of her- 
self. Perhaps he saw that it was co, for he pushed his 
advantage. 

‘‘Compare the length and opportunities of my inter- 
course with him and yours,” he said. ‘* You would be 
acting the part of absolute folly not to listen to me now. 
In the end you will be as free to act as you choose as 
you were in the beginning. Only let me remind you 
that his future is involved as well as your own.” 

He saw that this argument told. 

‘1 am willing to listen,” she said. 

“Tam grateful to you,” he answered, with that air of 
finished politeness which makes the best graces of a young 
man seem crude, and which Bettina was not too ignorant 
to appreciate at its proper value. 

‘*T have known Horace as child and boy and man—if 
he may yet be called a man,” he said, with a light touch 
of scorn. ‘‘ You have known him in one capacity and 
state only—that of a lover, a rdle he can no doubt play 
very prettily, and one in which, despite his youth, he is 
far from being unpractised. He has been in love oftener 
than it behooves me to say or you to hear, quite harm- 
less affairs, of course, but they prove to one who has 
watched him as I have that his nature is fickle and capri- 
cious. I confess that when I heard you say, just now, 
that his letters of late had been rarer and less ardent, I 
could not wholly attribute it to the reason which so quick- 
ly satisfied you. As a rule, these intensely ardent feel- 
ings are not of long duration, and I know well both the 
intensity and the brevity of Horace’s attacks of love. It 
was for this very reason that I so resented the idea of his 
marrying without my advice. I foresaw that he would 
soon weary of any woman. All the more reason, there- 
fore, for his choosing one who was suited to him, apart 
from the matter of his loving her. I knew he bad not the 
staying quality—that he was quite incapable of a sus- 
tained affection. I therefore considered his taste in the 
matter less than my own. As he was my heir in the 
event of my not marrying, I felt that I had the right to 
demand that he should marry suitably to his position.” 


‘I regret that he should have made an engagement 
which has disappointed you,” said Bettina, a slight curl 
at the corner of her red lips. 

“I regret it also,” was the answer; ‘‘ but you may re- 
member that at the beginning of this interview I spoke 
of this mistake on your part and on his as great, though 
not perhaps irreparable.” 

He was looking at her keenly, and he saw that his 
words had no effect upon her except to mystify her. 

‘*I do not see any way to its reparation,” she said, and 
was about to continue, when he interrupted her. 

“‘T have pointed out the way—a rupture of the engage- 
ment by mutual consent.” 

**A consent that he would never give,” said Bettina, 
with a certain pride of confidence. 

‘*And you?” he asked. 

‘Nor I either,” she said, ‘ unless I were convinced that 
he wished it.” 

‘*It would perhaps be not impossible to convince you 
of that, granted a little time,” said Lord Hurdly. *‘ But, 
apart from his wish, have you no consideration for his 
interest? His position in diplomacy is at present insig- 
nificant, but he has talents and a chance to rise, unless 
that chance be utterly frustrated by his embarrassing 
himself with a family—a condition that would be death 
to his career. Ask any one you choose, and they will tell 
you that there cannot be two opinions about this. Be- 
sides, through my help he has been able to live like a man 
of fortune. His allowance, however, will be stopped on 
the day of his marriage, if he persists in such a course. If 
he abandons it, he will find himself with the principal as 
well as the interest at his disposal. So situated, he has 
every chance to rise. Under the other conditions, he in- 
evitably falls. What would become of him ultimately 
is too dreary a line of conjecture to dwell upon.” 

Bettina’s face was paler still. The tears sprang to her 
eyes—tears of mortification and keen regret. The thought 
of her mother pierced through her, and the consciousness 
that she had no longer the refuge of that gentle heart to 
cast herself upon almost overcame her. Pride lent her 
aid, however, and she rallied quickly. 

‘** You have fully demonstrated to me,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I have injured your cousin in promising to marry him. I 
did it in ignorance, however. With the facts before me 
which you have just given, I should perhaps have acted 
differently. Regret now, however, is useless.” 

“On the contrary, this is one of the rare cases in which 
regret is not useless. The reparation of your mistake is 
in your own hands.” 

The possibility of doing what he urged flashed through 
Bettina’s mind. Horace would certainly be infinitely bet- 
ter off without her, in every rational and material sense; 
and at this stage of Bettina’s development the rational 
and material were the predominant. But what of her, 
apart from Horace? This thought found vent in words. 

‘** You have been looking ut this subject from your own 
point of view,” she said, *‘ and perhaps naturally. I must, 
however, think of an aspect of the case in which you have 
no interest. I am absolutely alone in the world, and if, 
for your cousin’s sake, I ool this sacrifice—” 

In spite of herself her voice faltered. 

Lord Hurdly drew his chair a little nearer to her. His 
eyes were fixed upon her with a yet more intent gaze as 
he said, with directness and decision: 

** You are quite mistaken. It is this aspect of the case 
which concerns me chiefly. If, as is undoubtedly true, 
the prevention of this most mistaken marriage would be 
an advantage to Horace, to you it may be a far greater 
gain, and to me it may be the fulfilment of all that I have 
ever desired in life.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, bewildered. 

‘*T mean that the supreme desire of my heart is, and 
has been from the moment my eyes rested on you, to 
make you Lady Hurdly absolutely and at once, instead 
of your waiting for a name and position which, after all, 
may never come to you.” 

Her heart beat so that her breathing came in smothered 
gasps. The piercing demand of his eyes was almost ter 
rifying to her. She saw that he was absolutely in ear- 
nest, and the commiseration which she felt for Horace 
struggled with the dazzling temptation which this oppor 
tunity offered to that strong ambition which was so great 
an element in her essential nature. 

‘Do not be shocked or startled by the suddenness of 
my proposal,” he said. ‘‘I trust that you will come to 
see that it is eminently wise and reasonable. When I 
said the marriage was an unsuitable one, | was thinking 
more of you than of Horace. Your beauty, your manner, 
your voice, your words, your whole ego and personality, 
show you to have been born for a great position. It isa 
case of manifest destiny. The fortune and the social 
rank that I can bestow are all too little for you; 1 should 
like to be able to put a queen’s crown on your beautiful 
head. But such as I am—a man who has made his im 
pression on the current history of his country, and who, 
though no longer young in the crude sense that counts 
only by months and years, is still by no means old—and 
such things as I have and can command I lay at your 
feet, begging you humbly to impart to them a value which 
they have never had before, by accepting them and be- 
coming the sharer of my name, my position, and my for 
tune, and the mistress of my heart.” 

He had risen and was standing in front of her with the 
resolution of a strong purpose in his eyes. But she could 
not meet them, those dominating, searching eyes. The 
thoughts that his words had given rise to were too agita- 
ting, too uncertain, too tormenting to her. The thought 
of giving Horace up pained her more than she would 
have believed, while the vision of the grandeur so urged 
upon her, which not ten minutes gone she had seen dash- 
ed like a full beaker from her thirsty lips, tormented her 
as well. It was to her a vast satrifice to think of resign- 
ing such possibilities, yet at the first she had no other 
thought but to resign them. The arguments for Hor- 
ace’s future career which had been urged upon her also 
played their part in her consciousness now, and the seeth 
ing confusion of images in her brain made her senses 
swim. 

Lord Hurdly must have seen her agitation, for he has- 
tened to say: 

“T have been too hasty. You must forgive me 
not try to answer me at present. 
wrought. 





Do 
I see that you are over- 
Let me beseech you to rest a little while. I 


will send for the housekeeper.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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Sik AND Lao® Gown trimmed with 
belt and rosette of black velvet ribbon 
This gown can be made of either white 
or black lace. Blouse front of white 
mous-elipe de soie. 


YOUNG LADY’S DINNER GOWN 


( Stor de Chine, which has held continuous favor 
for two seasons, is again in the foreground as a 
favorite medium for evening and visiting gowns. 

Our pattern gown No. 210 illustrates a dainty treatment of 



















Waite Movsextine be soir TRA Gown, made up over pink silk and 
trimmed with fur, Long stole of pink cashmere, edged with guipure 


lace outlived with black velvet ribbon. 


TAN oLoTHh Gown with tucked blouse 
of velvet of the same shade. The en 
tire gown trimmed with bands of black 
velvet ribbon. 








Revers faced with white satin 


this material. The pointed over-dress is in five gores, with 
sheathlike proportions, which conform gracefully to the 
figure. These gores render the design an especially de- 
sirable model for silk fabrics of any narrow width. Anew 
fancy is to separate the gores by the introduction of fancy 
hem stitch or very narrow lace braid. Light-weight silk 
passementerie sometimes serves for this purpose, but the 
lacelike appearance of fancy hem-stitching is by far the 
most modish of such garniture. Especially is this true 
when such needle-work is introduced in a gown like the 
present model, and where the fabric is of nuns’ veiling or 
crépe de Chine. The hem of the over-dress may be fin 
ished by rows of machine stitching or by lines of crewel 
stitch, which is an embroidery stitch likely to harmonize 
with the introduced hem- stitching between the gores. 
The complete skirt pattern of the new model includes a 
sheath foundation skirt, with flaring ruffle and the gored 
over-dress. The bodice is made with seamless French 
back and equally simple front. It may be made over 
model waist lining No. 139. The pattern of waist in- 
cludes the surplice drapery, square - backed collar, and 
sheath sleeves. Where the sleeves or the collar pattern 
is desired by separate purchase, each may be had at the 





GIRL’S CLOTH ULSTER 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1023.—(See Page 897.) 
For description see page 903. 


LiGut GRAY CLOTH Gown, With waistcoat of 
white lace fastened with rhinestone buttons, fancy braid 
and edged 
with machine stitching. The only trimming hooks. On both coat and skirt lines of ma- 
on the gown rows of machine stitching. 


Sreeer cown of blue cloth trimmed with 
Cuffs, revers, and muff of 
black broadtail far. Coat fastened with 


chine stitching 


cost of ten cents, sent with the usual order form, which 
will be found elsewhere in the Bazar. The drooping 
cuffs are cut separately and joined to the sleeves. The 
collar is of the sheerest batiste edged with an embroidered 
ruffle of crépe de Chine. The surplice drapery, which is 
attached at the shoulder scam, is of white silk muslin, 

Of crépe de Chine or other material of narrow width, 17 
yards will be required for the making of this eostume; 
of nuns’ veiling. albatross, or similar fabric, 44 inches 
wide, 11 yards will prove sufficient, 










YOUNG LADY'S DINNER GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 210.—(See Page 897.) 
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ect local characters, or those from books that have a par- 
ticular significance, for her guests, just as she prefers, and 
she can decide beforehand what people are best suited to 
the characters, or leave the matter to chance. 














THE “LITTLE KED-RIDING-HOUOD 


walk, and when all the mysterious vers of the air slip 
leash and work their own sweet wv is the night 
too, When charms read truly and future events are dimly 
shadowed forth In former times, when the whole world 
was young for its years, these revelat : re as little t 
be questioned as the truth of the B n ind maid 
lived, loved, married, died, and were buried in the ligtit 


of them 


of 
UT even now, among the erudit young peopl of the 
nineteenth century, Who know i ! her math 
ematics | cu j ns, and l I ( 118 s 
there Sak | hall-ashamed 
belief in the sigus and wor s of 
Hallowe Alth li may 
t m t \ cred > 3 y 
" nore } P » fl py le 
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ws ghos 
Ifah es \ however, she 
will not tax th nag u of het 
1ests st ! first, for the 
i ights I 1 eflec st A b 
gy tot I li r at 
cur isly l i ordina 
unl out of all keeping wi h spells 
ind incantat s. She must make 
li i N VY, and put 
i keen ed r appetite for 
" | 
a 
(>*! f | nt 
ductions I ve y 
1 ime t f 1 its 
ON! rik It sets ev 
LOWEEN CARDS ‘ ‘ ' itd 
ne | to 
th 
h iffne [ any 
t ine ¢ I i 
rhe h [ and t t r 
ure lest nd cuts then f 
Hal ver mak ‘ i ! ! e, for the 
femino ! f | ul for the mas« me 
In each card she it vom. ie p to pin it on 


by. Next she numbers the brooms 1. IL. IIL. 1V., et 


and th ' w ise Then she makes a list of as many 
pairs of pe pie Who are naturally ssociated in history 
fiction, Mother Goose, current events, or anywhere els 
as there are to be couples in her company In making 
this list she may be as clever as she pleases She may s¢ 


may be introduced in s 
ind His Choice 


miring girls; or Wash 
ington Crossing the Del 
aware, or some other 


modification of the regu 
game that the fancy 


i 
of the hostess may sug 
t 


© 
WHEN the company 
is gathered togeth 
er, ready for the game 
the mistress of cere 
monies announces that 


partners must find each 
other by their numbers 

¥y bo one Cis 
see the names on the oth 
side of their cards 
1 she distributes all 
the cards except the three 
marked XL, which are 
for herself and the two 
nts she will need 
When the pairs have 


come together, she calls 
her guests to order, and 
tells them that they will 


be given just five minutes 
to plan how they will 
in pantomime, 
in the order of their num 


bers, the characters on 
tie rds 
here are usually sev 
ern people imong the 
rucsts who hold 
back when it comes to 
b question of playing 
fumes ind who have 
t very stupid half-hour 
watching the other peo- 
s fur But here they 
sked to serve as 


idges and pass on the 
met of each represen 
tation, so that their inter 
est is kept on the alert 
every moment 

When the guests really 
comprehend what is re 
quired of them, there is 
whisking and 
hurrying about to find 
material for costumes 
The thoughtful hostess 


’ great 


rie 


a. 
HEN she has com 
pleted her list, she 
writes on the unnum- 
bered side of Broom I. 
the name of one of the 
female characters she 
hus chosen, as, for in 
stance, “‘Juliet.” On 
the corresponding bat 
numbered I. she writes 
** Romeo.” On the 
broom and bat marked 
Il. she puts ** Red Rid 
ing Hood” and ‘The 
Wolf” respectively, and 
continues to fill out the 
other pairs of cards in 
the same way 
For «a number of peo 
ple whose tastes are gen 
eral, the following list 
has proved very success 
ful: 
BROOMS 
1. Juliet. 
Il. Red Riding Hood, 
Ill. Queen Elizabeth 
1V. Maud Miilier. 
Vv. The dog Schneider. 


VL Jill 
VIL. Flavia. 
VIIL Babby 

I Trilby. 


xX 
X. The Ghost 
XL. Witch, XI. Witch. 


BATS. 


lL. Romeo. 
IL The Wolf. 
Il. Sir Walter Raleigh 
lV. The Judge 
V. Rip Van Winkle. 


VI. Jack. 
Vil. Rupert of Hentzan 
VIIL. The Little Minister, 
IX. Svengali. 
X. Hamlet. 
XI. Witch 


Sometimes, where the 
company is not evenly 
divided, more characters 


scenes, Hobson, for instance, 
which proves to be a whole bevy of ad 








has gathered together in one room the things that her 
guests are most likely to need, such as shawls, capes, tis 
sue-paper, a broad-brimmed soft felt hat,a garden rake 
for Maud Miller, a sheet for Hamlet's Ghost, a short step 
ladder or high stool, a pail for Jack, and anything else 
that she happens to think of 


2... 
HE ingenuity with which each couple selects from the 
simple properties at hand just the things most humor 
ously typical of their characters is a constant surprise to 
the appreciative audience, whose turn will come soon, 





A ROMEO CARD. 


and to the hostess as well, who thought she knew just 
what to expect. 

No. I. and her companion, for example, are trans 
formed in the twinkling of an eye into the personages 
they represent. My lady lets down her hair and gathers 
it loosely behind, twines a borrowed string of beads about 
her head like a wreath, rolls the sleeves of her shirt-waist 
above the elbow, winds a pink scarf around her neck, 
drapes a party cape over her shoulders and arms, slips 
into the room behind a screen, which somebody carries 
for her, mounts a stool behind it, and appears before the 
interested spectators as an impromptu Juliet in the balcony 
scene. When Romeo strolls up to the screen with a banjo, 
a golf cape over one shoulder, under which projects a 
piece of picture-moulding doing duty as a sword, and a 
felt hat with waving plumes, no one seems to have any 
difficulty in guessing the characters 7 

e: 

O IL. is likely to walk in amid the laughter of the 

audience. Particularly if he is a tall, broad-shoul 
dered man, the effect of a very broad-frilled tissue-paper 
cap, and great goggles made of picture-wire, is funny 
enough for a comic opera. He lies down on a couch 
which has been pulled out in front of the company, and 
covers himself up to the neck with ashawl. In a mo 
ment up trips a dainty little figure in a red cape, carrying 
a basket. She points to the ears and eyes of the object 
on the couch, and when she reaches the teeth, the figure 





RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 
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springs at her with fingers crooked and a ferocious look 
out of his wire goggles. 
@n. 


“DED RIDING HOOD and the wolf! Red Riding 

Hood and the wolf!” shouted from different parts 
of the room show the actors that they have been success 
ful, and after elaborate bowing they yield their place to 
the next couple. 

The other characters given in the list may be acted as 
easily and with us good effect as those described. Maud 
Miller in a sun-bounet, raking her meadow, and the state 
ly Judge leaning on his cane, make a pretty pair. It 
needs only a ruff of tissue-paper, a shaw] pinned on as a 
train, hair twisted high and powdered, for a very fair 
Queen Elizabeth, before whom Sir Walter Raleigh may 
be glad to lay his silk-lined cape, with a stately flourish 
of the same hat that graced Romeo’s head. There should 
be as little delay as possible, and the numbers should be 
called out every time, so that each couple may have warn 
ing and leave the audience soon enough. The double 
capacity of spectator and actor in which every one serves 
relieves any possible monotony, and the desire to outdo 
each other causes every successive pair to do its level 
best. 

Before the tenth number, which is Hamlet and the 
Ghost, the lights should be turned low, that the Ghost, in 
its white sheet, siealing in upon Hamlet, may be as effec 
tive as possible. Just behind the Ghost the three witches 
may come softly in. In the dim light, with their tall 
caps, flying hair, dark draperies, and broomsticks, the 
crouching figures look quite unearthly, and we would 
scarcely suspect that their caps were made that afternoon 














THE HALLOWEEN APPLE. 


in fifteen minutes by twisting up brown paper, catching 
the edges together with a pin, and blacking the whole 
thing with shoe-polish, and that their cloaks are only 
shawls. But such is the case. As soon as Hamlct and 
his Ghost retire, the witches begin their chant in deep 
hollow voices: 


*“Poum! pam! puff! pout! 
Get ye hence; go each one out. 
Jangle, bangle; every pair, 


Fate awaits you otherwhere.” 


At the last word, the witch who is hostess goes through 
the door, saying, 


“ Follow, follow, follow me, 
If your true fate you would see.” 


The other two witches gently shoo the rest of the com 


“2g 





pany after her with their brooms, into a room—the dining- 
room, if possible—lit only by candles and alcohol burning 
a blue flame in saucers. 


@n. 


Y this time any well-regulated company is in the Hal- 
loween mood, and may be safely left to itself for 
the next half-hour without any prescribed programme, 
There should be little ta- 
bles about, suggestively 








It may be the luck of a moment will bring you 
In winner at last. 


Within this nut your fortune lies; 
You'll read it right if you are wise. 


Brown eyes, black eyes, gray, or blue, 
This the siby! speaks for you: 





ready for all the time- 
honored tests—a plate 
of apples on one, with 
knives ready to cut the 
magic paring, which, 
swung three times over 
the shoulder and drop- 
ped behind, will infalli- 
bly give the first letter 
of the name of one’s 
future husband or wife. 
There should be a plat- 
ter of flour, too, for the 
venturesome ones who 
are willing to plunge 
into it with mouths 
open, in the hope of 
finding the ring hidden 
there, and an apple hung 
from a string should not 
be forgotten. 

Whenever the fun 
threatens to flag, the 
three witches, moving 
about, can stir if up 
again. If one of them 
can tell fortunes from 
palms, it makes a plea 
sant diversion, and an- 
other of them can man 
age the leaden charm, 
by which soldering lead, 
melted in a big iron 
spoon and dropped into 
water, can be made to 
tell fortunes from the 
shape it assumes. Some- 
times it is a shoe; then 
the fair maid’s husband 
will be a shoemaker; or 
it can be anything else 
that the fertile imagina- 
tion of the witch makes 
it appear. Of course 
there must be plenty of 
nuts to burn side_ by 
side. It would not be 
Halloween without 
chestnuts, hickorynuts, 
wiulnuts, and all the rest 
of the nut kind. 


@n. 
Y this time the half 
hour is over. The 
guests will be ready for 











the refreshmen s which QUEEN ELIZABETH AND SIR WALTER. 


the hostess has to offer 

—sweet cider, perhaps, 

popcorn, molasses candy, and ginger cookies, or any 
other arrangement of good things that she chooses to make. 
During this time there may be a little more light, and the 
judges may be asked then for their decision, and the 
prizes awarded to the couples who, in their estimation, 
have done the best acting. The prizes can be anything 
appropriate to Halloween, the more ludicrous they are 
the better. 


@n. 


FTER supper the lights should be lessened again, that 
the coup d'état of the hostess may be fully appreciated, 
Siill in. her guise as witch she retires behind a screen, and 
to each of the company in turn hands out an English wal- 
nut, telling each one in a solemn voice “ to hold above the 
candle what is found within, but not to scorch it, lest it 
be a sin.” When the halves of each nut are wrenched 
apart, a carefully folded piece of blank paper is all that 
is found. But when it is held over the candle, lo and 
behold! wordsappear. The trick, though simple, is very 
effective. They have been written upon with lemon 
juice, invisibly, but heat changes the color and makes the 
writing clear 
Verses and couplets may be taken from books or made 
up by the hostess and any assistant she chooses to share 
the secret. The following rhymes may serve as a few 
samples: 


“Tell me this, and tell me truly, 
Will my sweetheart love me duly?” 
“Your true love shall love you true 


If your true love was meant for you.” 


Take the third chance and leave the other two; 
Th.s haunte! night shall bring them all in view. 


If Success fly elusive before you, 
Get courage and follow her fast; 


“Toil and trouble quickly past, 
Joy and yellow gold at las.” 


@. 


HEN the interest and excitement over the nuts have 

died away, it is probably very close to the weird 
hour of midnight, and the last number on the programme 
isin order. Thisis a ghost story, of course. The hostess 
has arranged it, beforehand, with the best ghost -story 
teller among her friends. The lights are all but turned 
out, and sitting on the floor around an open fire, her guests 
prepare to enjoy truce Halloween terror. After the thrill 
ing climax which makes even the shifting of a log seem 
scary, the lights may be turned on, lest the tension should 
grow too tight, but it will be strange indeed if enough of 
the Halloween spirit does not remain to make the home 
ward-bound guests watch quivering shadows somewhat 
apprehensively, with a deeper-drawn breath, and it will 
be stranger still if the echoes of the party where every one 
had a good time do not linger until next Halloween gives 
the hostess another opportunity to show her wit. 
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A FREQUENT MISTAKE. 


OSIAH and I have been on a visit to Aleander and 
Fidelia Pogram We had been owin’ ’em visits 
for some time, They're movin’ planets, and revolve 
round consice I ible, and ilways have We are stars, 
Josiah and me, that are more fixed in our orbits 

It wuz on one of Alcanderses revolutions (with of course 
his satellite Fidelia a-revolvin’ round him) that they lived 
neighbor to us for over two years, and I got real attached 


to Fidelia. She is a conscientious, painstaking woman, 
und her husband is well off, and naterally good-natered 
wid = well-meauio But when they wuz first married 


Fidelia made a Molok of him, and burnt incense before 
him day and night, burnin’ up on that altar all ber own 
preferences and desires, all her chances of recreation and 
rest, all her own ideals, her own loves 

Never tryin’ to lift herself up and look abroad into the 
sunlight, and foller it out«loors into happiness—no; she 
jest sot crouched before that altar till her eyes got dim 
with the smoke of her sacrifice and she couldn't straighten 
up. And the cloud of incense she wuz offerin’ up to him 
from day to day wuz so heavy between ’em that he'd lost 
sight of her; and bein’ at his feet, instead of by his side 
where she belonged, he couldn’t see her very well, and 
she seemed to be quite a distance away from him, She 
had made over by such doin’s his naterally generous dis 
position into a selfish, overbearin’ one. He wuz about as 
innocent as a babe of the way it wuz done, and she too 
ut. take it all in all, she had made about the worst botch 
of married life that | had ever seen made, and she all the 
time jest as conscientious and religious as old Job or 
Zekicl or any of 'em; and he too thought that he wuz jest 
is good as Obadiah or Jonah or Enoch. And, what made 
it seem still worse to me, she wuz bringin’ up her girl in 
the same way 

Elinor wuz goin’ on twenty-one, and had a bo, Louis 
Arnold by name. Her ma 
had told me about it the 
year before, and I had no 
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mebby they can’t help it. I s'poze mebby they think that 
they're complimentin’ ‘em, payin’ attention to ’em; men 
are so queer.” 

And agin she looked real meanin’, and sez, ‘‘ Well, folks 
talk a sight.” 

And I sez agin, ‘‘ They most generally do.” 

Well, Fidelia Pogram wuz dretful glad to see me, and 
so wuz Elinor. Alcander, owin’ to the course of treat- 
ment he had had, acted some hauty, bein’ I wuz a woman 

Fidelia’s fault, every mite ont. Alcander wuz warm- 
hearted when he wuz married, and liked wimmen jest as 
well as he did men—and better, too, his wife bein’ a wo- 
man. Well, I see in a minute that Elinor looked bad, 
holler-eyed; pale, wan, and some stoopin’ in the shoulders 
(but of that more anon). Well, they hurried round and 
got a good supper. Fidelia is a splendid cook and duz 
all the cookin’, for Alcander likes her cookin’ better than 
he duz anybody else’s; and Fidelia, bein’ so anxious to 
please him, duz it all, every mite; and he thinks that 
Fidelia duz up his shirt bosoms better, and so she irons 
all the fine clothes; and Alcander finds a sight of fault if 
the house hain’t kep’ jest so; and Maud not bein’ a nat- 
eral housekeeper, Fidelia jest slaves round all the time, 
cleanin’ and pickin’ up, and looks fagged out and tired 
and worn all the time, and the hired girl pert and rosy; 
and Alcander paid her a compliment on her good looks, 
and wished right before me that Fidelia could look more 
like Maud, and Maud bridled up and looked tickled, and 
Fidelia’s head drooped like a droopin’ dove’s. And I 
don’t know when I have been madder, both as a friend 
and as a woman. 

And I spoke right up, and sez, “ Mebby if Maud had 
been in the kitchen over a hot stove. and br’iled the steak 
and creamed the potatoes and made the coffee, and if 
Fidelia had been out on the piazza part of the time, mebby 





ticed that Elinor looked 
real rosy and sweet. That 
wuz in the first days of 
courtship, and 1 could see 
that the spell wuz upon 
her The earth wuz glori 
fied: the heavens bent down 
clost to her; she and Louis 
wuz a-walkio’ through 
Eden. But the next time I 
see Elinor she looked consid 
erable faded and anxious 
eyed; for all the world het 
eyes looked like her ma’s 

lovin’ and faithful as a 
dog's, and as anxious-lookin 
as a dog's when it has been 
doin’ sunthin’ and expects a 
whippin’. I had hearn from 
1 neighbor that Louis wuz 
of late growin’ cool in his 
attentions to Elinor And I 
felt bad, for I mistrusted 
how it wuz done She had 
sot him up on such a hite 
that he looked down on her 
Good land! with her poster 
he had to look down if he 
see her at all The neigh 
bor said that it wuz s’pozed 
that Elinor wuz goin’ into a 
decline, and sez she: ‘‘ That 
Louis Arnold is a villian 
He paid her attention for a 
year and won her love, and 
wuz as good as engaged to 
her, and she doin’ every 
thing under the sun to keep 
his love, and then he grew 
cool and drawed off He is 
a villian!” she repeated 

‘Well, mebby there is 
blame on both sides 

And agin she sez, ‘‘ Elinor 
did everything to hold him, 
und duz yet, for she still 
hopes to keep him.” 

And I sez, ‘‘ Mebby she did t00 much 

And the neighbor glared at me, and sez, coldly, ‘I 
don’t understand you ‘A 

And I sez, ‘‘ No, I 8’ poze not,’ 
furder, nor she didn’t 

And this neighbor, bein’ a sharp-eyed-and-nosed woman, 
who evidently loved scandal, sez, ‘‘ Have you hearn any 
thing more about Fidelia’s troubles? 

And I sez, ** No.” 

And she sez, ** Poor creeter! she is passin’ through the 
waters 

And I sez W hat waters? 
or has her suller overflowed?” 

And then she sez, right out Her hired girl gits more 
of her husband's attention than she duz. Folks talk a 
sight!” sez she 

And I sez coolly ‘They gener lly do: the y mostly 
make out not to lose the use of their tongues by tyin’’em 
to their teeth salle 

And I wouldn't ask a word more; but she went on 

Everybody sez Maud acts more like the mistress of the 
house than Fidelia duz, dressed up and loiterin’ round; 
though they do say that she is faithful and honest; but 
Fidelia duz the hardest of the work herself, and folks say 
that Maud eats with them, and if anything is wanted 
Fidelia gits up and gits it, and Maud sits like a lady 

‘We sez I most probable that is Fidelia’s fault 
She wouldn't do it unless she wuz a fool!” sez I 

And some one told me sez the neighbor that hearn 

it from one that wuz knowin’ to it, that Alcander had 
been known to pay Maud compliments on her good looks 
and pretty dresses and find fault with Fidelia.” 

‘* Well,” sez I that is nothin’ but human man-nater; 
they will always find fault with their wives in preference 
to other wimmen; they're built in jest that way, and 








And I didn’t explain 


Has she fell into the creek, 
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“LT WILL DO JEST WUAT YOU TELL ME TO,” SEZ SHE. 


she would have looked more fresh.” I had seen Maud 
there half of the time she wuz a-settin’ the table, a-leaniu’ 
over the railin’, actin’ lazy and uppish 

‘* But,” sez Alcander, coolly, ‘* Fidelia prefers to do the 
cookin’.” 

“ Yes,” sez Fidelia, faintly—for she wuz wore out— 

* yes I prefer to.” 

“ Well,” sez I, ‘if you do, it is the least we can do, 
who enjoys your delicious supper, to be thankful to you, 
and sorry that you have wore yourself out for our enjey- 
ment.” Fidelia’s cheeks flushed and her eyes brightened 
at the unusual thing of a word of praise bein’ gi’n to 
her; and the hired girl looked mad and black; and A\l- 
cander looked on with perfect wonder at the turn things 
had took,and spoke quite soft to Fidelia, and she bright- 
ened up still more 

Sez he, ‘‘ Nobody can cook a stenk equal to Fidelia.” 

And my Josiah looked real tempersome, and as if he 
wuz a-goin’ in to combat for my rights as a stak’ist. But 
I spoke right up and sez 

**That is so, Aleander. Fidelia is one of the most 
splendid cooks in the county, and you must be proud of 
her, and do all you can to make her rest and recreate 
between meals, jest out of gratitude to the one that fur 
nishes such delicious food.” 

He looked kinder cheap; and Fidelia looked troubled, 
for she mistrusted that there wuz a shadder of blame 
bein’ cast onto Aleander; but I changed the subject, like 
a good mistress of ticktacks. 

I s’poze, Elinor, you have read the last great book of 
——?” and I named a book very upliftin’, and beloved by 
young wimmen 

No,” she said; she hadn’t much time for readin’, she 
wuz so busy makin’ Christmas gifts. 

Sez Fidelia, proudly, ‘ Elinor has hem-stitched twenty- 


two fine linen han’kerchiefs for the aunts and cousins on 
both sides, and made home-made lace to trim them with 
out of one-hundred-and-twenty thread.” 

And I sez,** I didn’t know that there wuz any thread so 
fine.” 

‘* Yes,” sez Fidelia; ‘‘ it looks like a cobweb; and out 
of that same thread she has made twenty yards of that 
lace to trim under-clothes for her two sister-in-laws.” 

‘Isn't it bad for her eyes, Fidelia?” sez 1, lookin’ at the 
worn, red eyelids of Elinor. 

‘* Yes,” sez Fidelia, ‘* it wuz very hard on her; but she 
wanted to do it, for she thought they would prize ’em 
higher; and then,” sez Fidelia, ‘‘ she has made two dozen 
doilies for Louis’s mother out of that same thread.” 

** How long did it take you to do it?” sez I, dryly. 

**Oh,” sez she, ‘I had them for work all summer; I 
begun ‘em the Ist of June, so I could be sure to get them 
done for Christmas. I think that I could have done them 
in two months if I had worked all the time.” 

And I sez to myself, all these long golden summer 
hours, sweet with bird - song, fragrant with flowers and 
beauty, she had sot over her one-hundred-and-twenty 
thread patiently weavin’ cobwebs, hopin’ mebby to ketch 
Happiness in it; but 'tennyrate doin’ this slow work,stitch 
by stitch, and lettin’ all the beauty and glory of summer 
and life go by. For I begun to see plainer than ever why 
Louis Arnold wuz a defaulter in the bank of love. 

**Oh,” sez Fidelia, ‘‘ 1 want you to see the slippers she 
has embroidered for Louis—I never see the beat of it; they 
are so fine you can’t tell where the stitches are put; each 
one took her three weeks of stiddy work; they are a de 
sign of pink roses on a sky-blue ground.” 

Sez I, ‘‘She could have bought a pair for five dollars 
that would have done jest as well, and I would have loved 
to have seen some of the pink roses on her cheeks, and 
some of the bright sky-blue 
in her eyes. They used to 
look like bits of the sky 
peeping out of rosy clouds.” 
(Them wuz her cheeks in 
metafor). ‘‘ But they look 
faded now, Fidelia,” sez I— 
‘*dretful faded and wore 
out.” 

““ Yes,” sez she, “‘ she has 
injured her eyesight this 
summer—injured it a sight. 
She has sot up till midnight, 
night after night, workin’, 
for fear she wouldn't git em 
done in time. And then,” 
sez she, bustin’ out into a 
confidential tone, ‘‘she has 
cried a good deal. Oh, Sa 
mantha,” sez she, ‘‘ you 
don’t know how much that 
girl is a-sufferin’. There 
she is, jest the same as en 
vaged, and she jest as faith 
ful as the north star to the 
pole, and he growin’ cool all 
the time and indifferent.” 

* Well,” sez I,*‘ the stiddy 
faithfulness of the star can’t 
be changed, Fidelia, nor the 
coldness of the north pole, 
for itis the nater of that pole 
to be frigid, and we can’t do 
anything to warm it up 

gut,” sez I, “tas for this 
matter of Elinor and Louis 
Arnold, I believe my soul 
that I could make a change 
in their doin’s if I had my 
way.” 

“Oh, dear Samantha! 
Could you, could you?” sez 
Fidelia, a-wipin’ up her 
tears and lookin’ some 
brighter. 

“But,” sez I, a sort of 
lookin’ off mentally some 
distance, ‘‘it hain’t no ways 
likely that she would do 
what I would want her to.” 

‘Oh, she would!” sez Fidelia. 

**T would, I would!” cried Elinor, advancin’ from be- 
hind the porchair. ‘Forgive me; I wuz behind the 
curtain a-catchin’ the last daylight on these slippers, and 
I overheard your talk. I will do jest as you say, for my 
heart is breakin’, Aunt Samantha,” sezshe. They always 
auntied and uncled us, our children did, Fidelia’s and 
mine. “I will do jest what you tell me to,” sez she, 
standin’ before me, tears streamin’ down her white cheeks, 
her work-box in one hand, and the oncompleted slippet 
a-danglin’ in the other 

‘* Well,” sez I, ‘‘the first thing to do is to put them 
aside,” sez I, a-motionin’ to the slippers, two-thirds of 
which wuz not done; ‘‘and them too,” sez I, p’intin’ to 
the delicate cobweb-work hangin’ over the sides of her 
work-basket. 

** Lay them aside!” sez she, in wonderin’, horrer-struck 
axents; ‘‘ these Christmas gifts?” 

And I leaned back in my chair and looked indifferent, 
and sez I, ‘‘I knew you wouldn't do what I wanted you 
to.” 

**Oh, I will, I will!” sez she. ‘‘I will doit.” And she 
went to a side table and laid the work-basket on it and 
throwed a searf over it. I see she meant bizness, and she 
come back and sot down on a low stool at my feet and 
leaned her pretty head aginst my knee, and I smoothed 
down the clusterin’ curls on her pale forward and went on. 

‘** Now,” sez I, ‘‘ the first thing you do, you go to the 
book-store and buy a handsome copy of Js Marriage a 
Failure? for Louis Arnold, and some other nice book or 
piece of useful silver-ware for his mother. Wrop these 
oncompleted gifts up in silk paper and put them in the 
draw; and as you shet that draw up, shet up in it all your 
cares and anxieties for Christmas; keep in your mind 
only the beauty and blessedness of the day, and its holy 
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and hallowed meanin’. Keep this cobweb- 
work you have done for yourself as a motto 
that means ‘I will never do it agin,’ and buy 
of some poor girl that wants the money some 
of this hem-stitchin’ and tattin’ and drawn- 
work you want for your relations, and do 
them up, ready to send away, and put them 
in draws; and when you shet up them 
draws, shet up all anxieties forthem. Then,” 
sez I, ‘‘all this off your mind, bathe your 
wore-out eyes and pale face in some good 
pure water, go to bed at nine, and get up in 
the early mornin’ fresh and vigorous, and 
go out into the sunlight and drink down 
the sweet air like a healin’ cordial.” 

The weather wuz wonderful for October; 
Injun summer had made the country beau- 
tiful; the roads wuz hard and smooth as 
summer roads. Sez I, ‘ Forgit all your 
cares, put on the pretty short dress you wuz 
makin’ the last time 1 saw you, and go out 
for a long ride.” 

**Oh,” sez she, ‘‘I don’t ride the wheel 
any more.” 

** Why?” sez I, wonderin’ly. 

‘*Oh, Louis don’t like to have me. 
thinks it is unladylike and unwomanly.” 

** Don’t he ride?” sez I. 

‘“*Oh yes—he has to for his nerves. He 
thinks that ridin’ a wheel has almost cured 
him. He used to be dretful nervous and 
weak. He can’t bear bein’ shut up in the 
house all the time.” 

“ Well,” sez I, ‘‘didn’t you think that it 
helped you to ride? Your ma told me that 
you felt like a new creature after you had 
had your wheel for a month.” 

“Oh yes, Aunt Samantha,” sez she, “ it 
did help me more than I can tell, and you 
don’t know how I have missed it; I have 


He 


felt that it would have been such a help to 
me while I was makin’ these Christmas 
gifts.” 


‘* Well, why under the sun and moon, to 
say nothin’ of the stars and meteors, haven't 
you kept on with what you knew helped 
you so?” 

**Oh, Louis doesn’t approve of my ridin’, 
and he wuz bitterly opposed to my wearin’ 
short skirts; he considered it immodest, and 
I had jest about as soon not go at all as to 
go in my long skirts. The last time I rode, 
to please Louis I wore my long dress, and 
right in the middle of the village my dress 
wound round the wheel, and it wound my 
dress right up offen me, and I fell over onto 
my head.” 

**T suppose he considered that more mod- 
est?” sez I, dry as a chip. 

‘He is dretful opposed to short skirts,” 
sez she; ‘“‘he talked awful to me about 
"em.” 

** Why don’t you insist on his wearin’ his 
bath-robe on his wheel? Let him try it 
once, and then see. Why didn’t you say 
that you wuz shocked at the sight of his 





long limbs, and favored the Eastern garb for | 


men? Your dress wuz modest and mejum, 
it come to the tops of your shoes, and you 
wore a divided skirt of the same cloth; you 
can tell him, from me, your dress wuz jest 
twice as modest as his’n.” 

**Oh,” sez she, ‘* 1 wouldn’t think of criti- 
cisin’ his dress.” 

‘* Why not, as long as he criticises yours? 
But as for your dress and his’n, they're both 
all right. And now do you, within the next 
fifteen minutes, don that garb, and go out on 
that wheel and take a good long ride.” 

**Oh, 1 don’t feel as though I could go 
right aginst his wishes. I have done every- 
thing I could to hold his love.” 

‘You have done too much,” sez I, coolly. 
‘* And now, Elinor Pogram, do you brace up 
and have a little gumption. Get right onto 
your wheel and go out into the sweet air and 
sunlight; and if you meet Louis Arnold, jest 
nod at him cool as a cowcumber, and go 
right on and foller it up next day and next, 
or as long as good weather lasts. 

**I believe you rusted and tired out your 
faculties a-bendin’ over your fine work from 
day to day, and he didn’t find your compan- 
ionship exhilaratin’ and inspirin’ at all. He 
is a bright chap,” sez I, ‘‘ you know, and he 
will seek bright inspirin’ company.” 

She looked up gratefully as I abused her 
and excused Louis, in a real womanly way, 
and left the room to put on her short bicycle 
rig. It wuz dark blue braided with white, 
and a coquettish little white cap braided with 
black, and some black feathers stuck up real 
cute on one side, and she looked as pretty 
as a pink—a white pink—and real cunnin’ 
as she sot off. Well, she come back lookin’ 
perter considerable; she hadn’t met Louis, 
but she had met the sunshine and soft au- 
tumn air, and they had invigorated her. 

The next mornin’ I went with her, at her 
request, to git the books and presents I had 
named, and, at my request, they wuz locked 
up at 12 M., aud backaches and eye-smarts 
and fevered anxieties and pricked finger 
ends with ‘em. And at 3 P. M. she sot off 
agin on her wheel. This time she come back 
lookin’ considerable white around her lips, 
but her eyes bright and cheeks rosy, after 
all; she had met Louis and done what I told 
her, and left him in such a state of complete 
stupefication she wuz alarmed about him. 
Sez she, anxiously,“ His looks wuz so won- 
der-struck and alarmed that I fear for his 
safety; I fear that he may be led to extreme 
lengths,” sez she. 

** Wuz he on his wheel?” sez I. 

** Yes,” she replied, ‘* he wuz on his wheel, 
and the picture of health and strength.” 

** And so will you be,” sez I, ‘*now you 
have laid aside your eye-harrowin’, nerve- 
destroyin’ needle-work ; and when I say this, , 
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understand distinctly that I might applaud, 
though I pitied, your work if it earned you 
your ivelihood. But in your case it is need- 
ess, and so I have said lay it aside; there is 
no fear but that you will —. all the 
domestic duties you ort to, for it is in your 
nater, and you will resoom your music and 
books, for you will want to get brightness 
from them; but be out, care-free, under the 
blue heavens all you can. Respect yourself, 
and insist on bein’ respected. thoughtful 
of Louis’s rights, and insist on his bein’ 
thoughtful of yours; respect his opinions so 
fur as you can consistently; but as for his 
selfishness and whims, git onto your wheel 
and ride right through ‘em. If you are to 
walk through life together, stand up straight 
by his side; don’t crouch at his feet doin’ 
drawn -work and tattin’ all your days; he 
will like you enough sight better. If you 
find him worthy, and you are to be his wife, 
make his home the most delightful place on 
earth—a clean, sweet restin’-place from the 
toils of life and a shelter from its storms; 
but don’t, don’t burn up your own individu- 
ality as incense before him; keep it to make 
his home more charmin’ than any other. 
Make him love you for your sweet love and 
care for him; make him admire you for your 
thought and care for yourself; use a lot of 
common. sense in the receipt of married life, 
and mejumness, use that lavish, and you'll 
git along first rate.” 

Well, they urged me to stay a week or so; 
and Josiah havin’ bizness to ‘tend to right 
there, we gin consent. Elinor kep’ on jest 
as I had planned, and stimulated by the ex- 
ample of plain common-sense right before 
her eyes, Fidelia braced up and began to use 
some common-sense and some mejumness 
herself. She spoke out of her own accord 
one afternoon, and sez she, 

“IT have three of the night -shirts done, 
and I am not goin’ to make any more of them 
for Christmas; and you, Maud,” sez she, 
turnin’ to the pert-faced domestic, ‘‘ you 
may wash them and do them up the next 
time _ wash.” 

**Why,” sez Maud, ‘I can’t do the wash- 
in’ and ironin’ as well as you can, Mis’ Po- 
gram. Mr. Pogram won't like my ironin’, I 
am sure.” 

** Well, he will have to stand it,” sez Fi- 
delia, lookin’ some pule, but real decided; 
‘‘and when you broil the steak for supper, 
Maud, be sure you don’t burn it; have a hot 
platter ready for it, and put on the butter 
and pepper and salt even, and bring it to the 
table pipin’ hot.” 

The girl's hauty feathers seemed to droop, 
and she spoke more ‘respectful to Fidelia 
than I had hearn her speak, and sez she, “I 
will do my best, mom.” 

And sez Fidelia, ‘‘ If Mr. Pogram comes 
here before we do, tell him that Josiah Al- 
len’s wife and I have gone out for a iong 
drive.” 

In my inmost heart I said, ‘‘ Bravo, Fi- 
delia! bravo!” But outside 1 only said, ‘I 
shall be real glad to have a good long drive 
with you, Fidelia; it will put me in mind of 
old times.” 

So Fidelia ordered ber pony and low 
phaeton brought to the door and we sot off. 
It wuz a very comfortable carriage, cush- 
ioned with blue. I see that Alcander did 
his part by Fidelia in furnishin’ comforts 
and luxuries for her, only, bein’ so much en- 
gaged in incense-burain’ and drawn-work, 
she couldn’t take advantage of ’em. As I 
lay back on the soft cushions my mind roved 
off on the strange turn things had took, and 
I wondered if it wuz the atmosphere of my 
strong desire and good-will to help her that 
had stimulated Fidelia to use a little com- 
mon-sense; for I had not said a word to her 
about her affairs and Alcanderses. I knew 
that high clear mountain air would do won- 
ders for sick folks in a short time, and I knew 
that my will to help her towered up perfectly 
mountainous and high, and I s’poze mebby 
it braced her up. We mortals are such 
strange creeters any way that we can’t really 
understand how things be thus and so. But, 
’tennyrate, as we rolled along the pleasant 
country roads, under trees orange and scarlet 
and gold-colored, sweet with the birds’ late 
songs, out into sunny stretches of open coun- 
try roads, sun-glorified, and further embel- 
lished on either side by cozy homesteads and 
loftier mansions, and anon long green mea- 
dows stretchin’ away to green woods and 
tree-covered hills, with a tender haze hangin’ 
about ’em—as our phaeton rolled noiselessly 
on through the soft sweet Injun-summer 
air, Fidelia’s cheeks got to lookin’ consider- 
able pink, and her fatled eyes brightened up 
considerable, and her faculties seemed to 
sort o’ wake up, and she acted brighter 
than I had seen her act for upwards of ten 

years. 

: Well, supper wuz all ready when we got 
home. Fidelia had only jest time to go to 
her room and pin a pink bow onto the bosom 
of her dress, but I don’t know when I have 
seen her look so well. Alcander noticed it 
in a minute. He looked quite admirin’ at 
her; and though the beefsteak might not 
have been so delicious as Fidelia’s, yet her 
directions had been carried out, and it wuz 
good enough. "Tennyrate, Alcander seemed 
to enjoy his supper the best that ever wuz, 
for he and Fidelia wuz talkin’ together in a 
way I hadn’t hearn’em for years. And take 
Fidelia when she wuzn’t so wore out burnin’ 
incense, and br’ilin’ steaks and chops and 
chickens, and drawin’ threads out of fine 
linen and workin’ ’em in agin, she wuz a 
smart woman and very agreeable compan- 
ion. 





Maud, I noticed, had retired more into the 
background, as it were; she waited on the 
table with a different air, less as if she wuz 
the mistress of ceremonies, and more as if 
she wuz the helper instead of the giver of 
the feast. 

Well, it wuz on the fifth day, as Aleander 
and Fidelia and I wuz a-drivin’ along through 
the soft air in the luxurious easy carriage, 
behind two prancin’ horses, real happy and 
contented, and talkin’ good-naturedly, who 
should we meet but two young folks on bi- 
cycles? The young man wuz bendin’ fondly 
over the young woman, so engrossed in con- 
versation that they didn’t notice our pres- 
ence till we got ainast up to them. Then 
they looked up, and we see that it wuz Eli- 
nor and Louis Arnold. But wuz it Elinor? 
Yes, it wuz. But what a change from the 
0g hollow - eyed, drawn - work stitcher! 

ler cheeks were pink, and happiness spar- 

kled in her soft blue eyes like two bright 
stars becalmed in the June heavens. They 
had made up, and Louis Arnold looked band- 
some and happy and contented. 

Well, I told Fidelia, the next day, that as 
Josiah had got his business done, I guessed 
I wouldn’t stay any longer, and she bust 
right out a-cryin’ onto my shoulder (it wuz 
a gray outin’-cloth, and I knew that it would 
wash, so I didn’t care). 

And sez she, ‘“‘ My preserver, how can I 
have you go?” 

And Elinor, who wuz in the room, throwed 
herself onto my other shoulder, and her tears 
drizzled down onto my shoulder-blade (but 
agin the thought calmed me that the colors 
wuz fast). 

Sez Elinor, ‘‘ You have preserved my hap- 
piness; you have dragged me back from the 
very brinks of ruin.” 

‘** And me too!” sez Fidelia. 

And I sez, gently, extricatin’ myself from 
the four encirclin’ arms: **Oh shaw! you 
have preserved yourselves, and drawed your- 
selves back by the cords of common-sense 
and mejumness. And now,” sez I, in confi- 
dence, *‘ere we part, let me adjure you to 
cling to them two strings, and cling hard. 
Use common-sense day by day, be good and 
true to them you love, and be good and true 
to yourselves; brace up, have gumption, and 
may Heaven bless you!” sez I, and I turned 
away and begun to pack my night-gown and 
barred-muslin night-cap into my satchel-bag. 

Josiah and I wuz invited to Elinor’s wed- 
din’, which occurred New-Year's day. That 
book, Is Marriage a Failure? presented by 
his feeonsay, had skairt Louis most to death. 
His love came back, sent by the great shock 
as a wave that washed all barriers in front 
of it. They had to hurry up the weddin’ 
to please him, and Elinor consented, after 
considerable urgin’. Girls of this day are so 
smart that they can fit into any roll. 

Well, we couldn't go to the weddin’, owin’ 
to a crick in my back, but I sent her a hand- 
some book, How to be Happy, Though \.ar- 


ried, and Josiah sent her a brilliant silk han’- | 


kerchief, which he picked out himself. 





THE NEUTRAL SOAP,—The greatest success 
in Paris at present is Dr. Dys’ new soap. He alone 


could obtain a soap absolutely neutral, without either | 


alkaline salts or potash, Its application to the softest 
skin of the frailest baby, as well as to the most deli- 
cate complexion of our Beauties, will prove most be 
i Daxsy, 129 East 26th St., New York. 
—{Adv. 


ADVICE TO MoOTHEKS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, | 


—[{Adv.]) 





HEALTH-GIVING 
QUALITIES to infants are contained in every _can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands First.—{ Adv.) 
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BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 


The Best 

Machines for 
Keeping Time 
that it is possible to 
make are American 
Waltham Watches. 


Get the “R/VZERS/IDE” 


movement 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 
“The Perfected American Watch,” an 


illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Patterns for adults in one size only— 
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patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 

Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 

In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
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and 1023, on page 893, and special patterns 
as shown upon page 888. 
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HAD occasion to call on Professor William Wise the 
other morning before that charming gentleman had 
finished his morning toilet. 1 was at once ushered 
into his presence; for, being an old friend, he did not 
stand on ceremony. (Between you and me, the pro 

fessor cannot stand on anything, having that weakness in 
his nether limbs which comes to people of his years.) 

It being a warm, balmy day, nurse postponed the comple- 
tion of his toilet, and left us to enjoy a pleasant chat undis 




















PROP. WILLIAM WISE OF TOYTOWN, 


turbed. Now I have always found conversation with the 
professor more of a monologue than a dialogue. He is 
as thoughtful as his name implies, but, like most folk of 
his intellectual attainments, he is a man of few words; 
moreover, he is inclined to abbreviate as much as possible, 
his discourse being a sort of verbal short-hand. 

‘Hello, Billy!” I said, by way of salutation. 
macy with him made allowable this familiarity 

Waow, waow, waow!” rejoined the professor, genial- 
ly, beating a tattoo with his heels. This is Professor 
Wise’s original way of saying: ‘‘ Hello yourself! Come 
in: sit down and tell us all the news.” 

As I gazed at him reclining on the lounge, I ventured a 
time-worn pun *Do you know, Billy,” I said, ‘‘ you re 
mind me of your mother’s glove: you're both undressed 
kid.” 

Like all learned men, he is a bit slow to see a joke. So, 
for emphasis, I gave him a little poke in the ribs. Imme- 
diately the professor fairly doubled up with merriment. 
It was always this way with Billy. A joke never pene 
trated his consciousness by way of his ears. The surest 
route to his risibilities was of@ his ribs. Or, when that 


My inti- 
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failed, a little chucking under the chin always brought 
forth convulsions of laughter 

** Billy,” said I, ** I have called this morning to ask your 
advice on a serious matter.” 

The professor looked grave—so grave, in fact, I thought 
that he was going to cry. A timely poke in the ribs, how- 
ever, immediately restored him to his usual gayety of 
manner. 

‘It’s a young lady that’s the matter, Billy,” I went on. 
‘* Not that she’s serious. That’s where the rub comes in. 


She never will be serious. Three times I’ve asked—well,. 


an important question, and each time she evades a direct 
answer. Sometimes I think that is a hopeful sign, and 
sometimes I think she simply takes a cruel delight in 
playing with me. I’m torn between my hopes and fears 
I dare say you've noticed how thin and pale i'm looking?” 

The professor had been regarding me with a meditative 
look. Now he broke out in aderisive smile. ‘ Baa-baa!” 
he spluttered. It is his more polite way of saying ‘‘ Tom- 
myrot!” 

**Now what I want to know is, shall I go about wear- 
ing my heart on my sleeve, letting her and all the world 
see how unhappy I am, or shall I go and flirt desperately 
with some other girl, or—” I paused and looked at the 
professor. He had stuck his right thumb in his mouth, 
and was blinking thoughtfully at the ceiling. 

“Or would you,” I continued—‘‘ would you just ap- 
pear as gay and jolly as ever, quite as though you didn’t 
mind being played with, and so keep on proposing, till 
finally she gets tired of saying the same old thing, and 
says ‘yes’ instead?” 

“Goo, goo, goo!” cried Billy, with a wild gesticulation 
of arms and legs. Any one could have told that the pro 
fessor was heartily endorsing this last course. In his ex 
citable way he had simply dropped a couple of final d’s— 
that was all. 

I picked up Billy and clasped him in my arms. “‘ Billy, 
old man,” I cried, *‘ you have decided me; I shall take 
your advice.” 

And I did, and finally won the day; wherefore I have 
always regarded the professor as the greatest sage of this 
day and generation. 

There never was such a fellow as Billy! If you doubt 
it—ask his mother. 

e: 


‘Ta coaching season in Toytown was formally opened 
last Tuesday, when that well-known whip Mr. Dick 
Martingale took a party of friends out for an afternoon 
spin. 

As they bowled along, Mr. Martingale would point out 
to his guests the various places of interest. He is a gen- 
tleman of large imagination and poetic fancy, as any one 
would know just to look at him—he is in the extreme left 
of the picture. His wide-open eyes have the half-fearful, 
half-fascinated look of one who sees a goblin lurking be- 
hind every tree and a dragon in every quiver of the un- 
derbrush 

After he had called attention to various historic land- 
marks, he suddenly pointed an impressive finger at a ram- 
shackle old building 

** See that old castle?” he demanded, in a stage-whisper, 
of his companions: 

** Why, that’s where Mr. Bradbury keeps his hay!” ex 
claimed the practical Thomas Tripper. 

“Oh no!” retorted Mr. Martingale. ‘‘ It looks mighty 
like it. Yer might really almost think it was. But it 





THE CELEBRATED WHIP, MR. DICK MARTINGALE, AND PARTY OF FRIENDS. 


tain’t. That’s a giant’s castle. ‘There’s a beeuteful prin- 
cess in there. She’s a pris’ner. She's tied fast by her long 
hair, so she won’t run away.” 

**Gee!” exclaimed Mr. Tripper. ‘“‘ Why don’t she cut 
he r hair close to her head, and then cut and run?” 

*’Cos she hasn't any shears,” replied the ready Mr. 
Martingale. ‘*‘ Besides, it wouldn’t be any fun for her to 
‘scape herself. She’s waitin’ to have somebody rescue 
her. 

** What does the princess look like?” queried Mr. Trip- 
per. 
*She’s got light hair and—and light blue eyes. And 
she’s very pale. Well, she’s kinder light every way.” 
“Is she light- headed too?’ asked Mr. Tripper, with 
great irony. 
Mr. Martingale ignored the innuendo and went on: 

















Turs 18 4 MOUNTED CuBAN SOLDIER. TO TRANSFER, PLAOR A STRIP 
OF OARBON PAPER, FACE DOWNWARDS, BETWEEN THE SKETOH AND A 
SHEET OF WATER-OOLOR PAPER. Turn GO OVER THE LINES OF THE DRAW- 
ING WITH A HARD POINT, PRESSING SUFFICIENTLY HARD TO MAKE THE 
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OARBON PAPER. Wuen THE TRANSFER HAS BREN MADE, OOLOR THE PIO- 
TURE AOCOORDING TO FANOY, AND SEND THE RESULT TO THE EDITOR OF 
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‘* And she sits and cries all day, ’cos she’s so ‘fraid of the 
giant.” 

“IT shouldn't think she’d look very pretty if she did 
that,’ * put in the irre pressible Thomas. 

“To rescue the princess 0’ course you've got to kill the 
giant, and he’s the biggest gi iant y’ ever saw—bigger ‘n 
the one in Jack the Giant-killer,” pursued Mr. Martingale, 
impressively. 

How big is he?” asked Mr. Tripper, who took a How 
ellesque delight in details. 

*He’s about a mile tall,’ " said Mr. Dick, recklessly. 

*‘H’m!” sniffed Thomas. ‘No giant that tall could 
get into that old barn over there 'thout he folded all up 
like a patent stepladder. ” 

**He can make himself big or little, jest as he pleases,” 
retorted Dick, triumphantly. ‘* That's an easy thing for a 
real giant to do!” 

‘** Well, I say, let’s go and rescue the princess now, and 
chop the head off the old giant!” suggested Mr Tripper, 
whose dull imagination having at length been fired was 
all eager for the fray. 

At this point Mr. Martingale, like an actor who drops 
his character for the moment while he makes his little 
speech before the curtain, stepped down from his high 
horse and said, ‘‘To-morrow we'll play rescuing the prin- 
cess, and we'll get Cousin Susie to play the princess and 
Dan to be the giant, an’—an’ I choose to kill the giant!” 

Just at this point the lunch-bell rang furiously, and the 
coaching party hastily prepared to leave. 

‘**Here! wait a moment!” cried Mr. Martingale. ‘‘ Yer 
can’t get out vet! You're miles from home. Now I’!! 
drive back. I'll count ten, and that'll be one hour. Then 
I'll count another ten. Then we'll be home.” 

Never did two hours go so rapidly! 

**Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Martingale, as he 
jumped to the ground, ‘‘ won't you all come and dine 
with me at my club? I have ordered a bully lunch!’ 

For Mr. Martingale had once more stepped back into 
his character of host. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

X. Y. Z.—So much, my dear friend, depends upon 
your pocket-book. All china will last forever if it is 
not used. Moreover, if you have money enough to 
buy what you choose, then get only the beautiful speci- 
mens of the finest porcelains. But if you have but 
a little, I should advise buying the blue Canton. 
The Nankin is more expensive. It is always refined. 
Now and then a large china-dealer will have some ex- 
quisite pieces that are cheap, but they are gone before 
you know it. For which reason it is not wise to lead 
you astray with false hopes. Avoid in china all imi- 
tations, everything that some one else tells you “ looks 
exactly like the real.” It never does. Avoid figures 
and landscapes on cheap china, unless they are so 
conventionalized, as in the English willow pattern, 
that the suggestion of an “attempt” is not possible. 
Royal Copenhagen is always refined and comes in 
good shapes, though it is a little colder than the china 
showing more blue. Pure white, with perhaps a nar- 
row band, is also good, but perfectly pure white china 
ought to be of exquisite and rare fineness. 

Yes. Figures, not flowers, for your hall carpet. Any 
large carpet-store has the solid ingrain. The question 
of using your china-closet with its glass doors for your 
silver is a point I could hardly decide unless I saw 
both the closet and the room. In mahogany cabinets 
and corner cupboards, of course, both glass and silver 
are placed—rare pieces in which the owner takes a 
special pride. But your particular closet may not be 
adapted for anything but china, and you must judge 
for yourself. Your question about floors will be treat- 
ed at another time. 

Perhaps your windows disappoint you because they 
are too formal, your curtains hanging straight. Try 
looping them back. Tie them with a pretty ribbon, or 
a cotton cord and tassel that come for the purpose ; 
or get a good brass hook of good design, that also 
comes for the purpose, and loop your curtains back on 
that 

You ask how to arrange thin silk curtains over the 
lace. Hang your lace curtains and loop them as you 
want them. Then on a fine wire or fine brass rod 
put up your thin transparent silk so that they fall 
straight to the floor, bat on the side next the room. 
Now go to work and study the effect. See whether 
you ought to draw them back a little, or loop them 
slightly, or push them back. Pink silk, you say, looks 
well in your room. Try that over the lace which now 
distresses you. But do not let both the silk and lace 
curtains fall straight. Go into the street and study 
your windows from there. 


Eva W.—To answer you as fully as you have ques- 
tioned me would, I fear, in the space allotted me for 
answers, be quite impossible. Thirteen closely written 
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pages of questions need a good many pages for re- | 


plies. 
I must be brief, contenting{myself with mere sugges- 
tions. 

The second bed-room to which you refer has a gray 
paint and paper. Rather cold,I think, with its one 
north light. Ifyou must keep the gray—and you leave 
me in doubt on the subject—introduce soft tones of 
yellow or pink flowered stuffs, for instance, on a white 
or yellowish ground. Put brass andirons in your fire- 
place ; cover your bed and your couch with your cur- 
tain material. Use only wash stoffs. Have a night 
table at the head of your bed, and a table by the 
couch and another near the window for writing ma- 
terials. Always have writing materials in every room. 

Scrape the “ugly red paint” off the door and win- 
dow-frames of the third room. Perhaps you will find 
hard wood underneath. If you do not, then paint the 
frames to match the oak. You have not made the 
trouble with the mantel-piece clear. Would the use 
of Philadelphia face bricks help you? Are the two 
adjoining rooms to be used by you and your husband ? 
Then why not furnish one as a dressing - room, the 
other asa bed-room? Put your wash-stands, screens, 
and so forth, in one room, and your couch, your dress- 


ing-tables, and sewing-table in the other, not forget- | 


ting an occasional book and some flowers. I do not 
know what you mean by “a green art square.” But 
pink could go with your maple. Why not? Do no 
put a sage-green ceiling in your pink room 
the ceiling lighter than the walls. 
the green and the pink at the windows, provided you 
are careful about your tones. You might have your 
pink curtains of an invisible transparent material, so 
that a becoming light would be thrown. With the 
green you suggest in your dining-room you might still 
have your pink and yellow dinners and teas. The 
chairs would go with the green. Introduce soft trans- 
parent yellow silks at your windows. They will help 
to lighten the room. 
leaded-giass panes in the windows. 
door at your china-closet would be exactly right. 


Plain diamond panes can be had from fifty cents a | 


equare foot up to anything you can afford to pay. 


You must study the arrangement of your china for | 


yourself, and see how the different pieces blend. Of 
course use china in the decoration of your dining- 
room. 


| 
I cannot imagine why you think that your books | 


make your room inartistic. On the partition you 


might hang small plaster casts and some pictures. If | 
you make the curtains over your paper-covered books | 


under your window-seat seem to be part of the win- 
dow-seat itself, then you use them. I could easily tell 
you where each individual piece of furniture ought to 
go, except that you onght to make your room an ex- 
pression of yourself, remembering to so arrange your 
furnitare that the comfort and pleasure of each indi- 
vidual are provided for. That is the whole secret of 
successful arrangements. You have everything to 
make your drawing-room pretty, and have only to re- 
member that you do not want to overdo nor to mix 
colors, and that you always want to preserve the sen- 
timent or purpose of the room, as you do that of 
every other, in fact. Do not crowd the way to your 
windows or to your fireplace. If you receive in one 
part of the room, let your chairs and sofas stand ready 
by being conveniently placed. After that study the 
different vistas which will open to your guests, and see 
that each oneis good. Then, again, go intoa study of 
backgrounds for those who receive and for those who 
are received. For instance, if you sit to puor tea, you 
do not want to sit against a plain blank wall. Neither 
do you want to see your guests sitting there. If you 
need other suggestions, send specific questions so ar- 
ranged that they can be read with greater ease than 
when all jumbled together. 


In order, therefore, to cover your ground at all | 


Make | 
You can use both | 


Or you might put soft yellow | 
A leaded-giass | 
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| the hall, you could try bird's-eye maple. 








THE HOUSEHOLD 





Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazar has « very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail, 

Mapes.--In a bed-room painted white, with white 
enamelled furniture, you could use any color which ap- 
pealed especially to you. Suppose that blue did. 
Ttien have a blue rug on the floor, blue curtains at 
windows, blue on your couch, and on your bed too if 
you could find a pretty chintz. Or, again, you might 
have white curtains and a white spread trimmed with 
a wide band of bine, Pink might be used in the same 
way, yellow, or a delicate green, but no reds. Red is 
too heavy for a bed-room. 

You want to make a Japanese room! Are you not 
rather venturesome ? I should not dare to undertake 
it for myself. I have seen such a room here in New 
York done by a man who has been several times to 
Japan, und who has rare and costly specimens of their 
bronzes and silks. But the effect was not satisfying. 
It was cold and inappropriate. He had a Japanese 
matting on the walls, and his seats were covered with 
a yellowish Japanese straw cloth. His lights were of 
wrought iron, made to represent the lotos flower. His 
tables were of fine wood. But do not imagine that he 
hung up any lanterns and scrolls and called that Jap- 
anese! If you have curios, keep them in a cabinet or 
among your bric-d-brac, bat, unless you have travelled 
enough to know what the Japanese spirit is, don't at- 
tempt the room. 

The newest papers are flowered, or have fine and 
delicate stripes. Have your bed-room chairs also of 
white enamel. 


Birrenx Roor.—Why have anything under your Bo- 
khara rug? Is your floor polished or stained? If 
you really need something, get a filling—a plain red, 
being sure that the red matches that of your rug. 
Fillings come in all prices, and are sometimes like felt, 
and often as fine as a velvet carpet. In your dining- 
room you might repeat the red. Many persons prefer 
a red floor in a green room, and certainly great value 
is obtained by one. But for your dining-room you 
must have a rug besides the filling or carpet. 

Get the very finest linen fur your table-cloth that 
you can afford to buy. Look at the pattern, and 
choose that which will make the table pretty. Thus, 
table-cloths with polka dots, for instance, are pretty, 
but they make a table look bare if one has no centre- 
piece. Flowers and birds prettily grouped, as they are 
in fine linen, add enormously to the effect of a dinner 
table. Your napkins must vary in size. For dinner 
they are often a yard and more long. For breakfast 
they are smaller. A good average, if you cannot af- 
ford two or three sets, is twenty-four inches. Never 
get a napkin less than twenty-two inches wide, unless 
you get the fringed or tea napkin. Doilies and tea 
napkins come in every size and shape—round, square, 
oblong, embroidered, drawn, inlaid with lace, and all 
of lace. 


C. B.—It is a real pleasure to answer your letter, not 
only because of the many kind things you have said, 
but because you go about things in the right way. I 
agree with you in thinking oak better than walnut for 
your dining-room, and as you are to have it for your 
library as well, why not have it for your parlor too? 
Bat if you want variety, and since the parlor does not 
seem to open by wide doors into either the library or 
Many of the 
architects like it. But let me tell you first about a 
beautiful room belonging to some ove in Paris, and 
see if this gives you a suggestion. I would not pro- 
pose it to any one who did not, like you, have a library 
and a den, so that the parlor could be left for purely 
formal occasions. This room has a white wainscoting 
running to a height of about five or five and a half 
feet from the floor. The walls above are also white. 
The carpet is a plain green, and so are the hangings. 
Of course much tact about the pictures to be hung in 
such a room is necessary. But brass sconces and mir- 
rors, pictures with white mats and gold frames, would 
be appropriate. One might have hangings of that new 
white chamois cloth that is made of silk and cotton, 
and which is charming. This might have a wide 
green braid on it. Suchja room, again, might be done 
with rose tones or even reds; but any rose on one’s 
walls ought to have a broken figure, I think. If, how- 
ever, you decide upon oak and not white for your par- 
lor, do not be tempted into reds. 

Narrow striped papers are now made, the stripes 
being sometimes almost invisible. They give you a 
tone, hardly anything more, and are dainty in the ex- 
treme. But do not commit yourself to any papers un. 
til you have lived for a couple of days with samples of 
them. Better move into a room with plain walls than 
to get a bad thing. Every householder has to hunt 
for shades and wait to find colors, spending any amount 
of time in hunting right combinations, I am doubt- 
ful about terra-cotta for your halls with that oak. 
Look for a paper with a small inconspicuous figure, 
perhaps, but which will blend with the color of your 
oak, being only a little lighter than the wood itself. 
It will give you mach of the cheer of a yellow ball, be 
hospitable yet restful, and give you au agreeable cen- 
tre, as it were, from which to find your way to your 
other rooms. Use the same color in your upper halls. 
Do not attempt blue. And now I must confess to you 
that, with the best intention in the world, I am still 
unable to understand what the trouble with your 
staircase is. But if you have wainscoting there, it 
will be good. Yes, the curtains that you suggest will 
do, The so-called “prayer rugs” are not any more 
apt to be good than the others. They are made with 
a certain figure, and that figure is always turned tow- 
ard the east, so that when a Mohammedan kneels for 
his prayers he too turns toward the east. The small 
rugs at ten or twelve dollars may be excellent in de- 
sign and color, but of course they are not antiques. 
No! your portiéres ought not to be elaborately draped. 
A pretty brocade is generally used for the back of a 
piano. Sometimes a stuff like the curtains in the room 
is used. 


L. N.—Soft materials are always used for covering 
pianos, so that the fine varnish need not be ecratched. 
Thus, when they are tied up daring the absence of a 
family, soft felt or Canton flannel is used. But the 
fashion of covering pianos that are in constant use is 
dying out, Care is taken in dusting them, and heavy 
substances are kept off of them. When any cover or 
hanging is employed, it must be made of a soft bro- 
cade or silk, or some substance lined with soft silk. 
Much must depend upon the rest of your appoint- 
ments. If they will admit of rich materials, you must 
have them. 
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vested to send in their 














© answers are needed 


The Bazan ha ery large correspondence, and regrets that 


nail 

Fox.—If, as | suppose, you intend to send invita- 
tions ger y to your two at homes, but invitation 
to the dance to on 1 comparatively few of your 
f s of the clab, I should not 
ards with the 


veeiies the mem be 
ae you » enclose your at-home ¢ 


itions, Send the cards out just before or 


t the same me with the other invitations, but 

wuld be bad form not to send them all under the 

me kind of cover and in the same way, and even if 
he reception cards are sent separately they will tell 


guests when you will be at home to receive 


their afier-calls 


LW. W The invitations for a reception which is 


ven by a married woman and her two unmarried 
sisters-in-law may be worded in two ways, One form is: 
Mrs. Charles Johnson 
The Misses Johnson 
At Home 
Saturday afternoon, October the twenty-first 


from four until seven o'clock 
12 Munroe Avenue. 


Or if the reception is given by the married woman ex- 
pressly for the purpose of having her sisters-in-law 
meet her friends, the invitations should read: 


Mra. Charles Johnson 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs ‘s company 
to meet 
The Misses Johnson 
Saturday afternoon, etc. 


A leas forma! invitation would be the hostess’s visit- 
ng-card w 
hours of the tea in the 
Misees Johnson 


order as the first form would be the hostesa’s visit 


th the address in one corner, the date and 
other, and “To Meet The 
written; or an invitation on the same 





ing-card with the cards of her sisters-in-law, with the 
late avd hours written on all, or on only that of the 
hostess at whose house the tea is given. The guests 
who are invited to a function given by several! host- 
esses when only acquainted with one are under no 


»bligation to show the others any social recognition 





ifterwarda if the invitations are like the form first 
given or are the cards, but guests who are asked “to 
meet ny one uld afterwards pay them the same 
uttention they would their hostess—make an after-call 


snd invite them to any entertainment to which they 
send invitations generally. 


A. B. ¢ The silver presents which are given to a 
bride, whether by her own or the groom's relatives 
and friends, are always marked with the initials of her 
maiden name 
of the 


marked with a monogram or single 


it is very unusual to have the marking 
groom's initials Pieces of ema)! silver are 
nitials on some 
part that shows, and on almost every piece of silver 
the marking should be evident. An outeide enve- 
lope which contains an inside envelope with a wed- 
shonld be ad- 
John Smith, not to Mr. Smith 


ding invitation for a married couple 
dressed Mr nd Mra. 
alone 

L. EF. M.—The conventional attire for a groom at 
any kind of a daytime wedding is a frock-coat with 
dark ts and white tie, but ata 
eremony where only the members of the immediate 


susers, black wailsetcoat, 
families will be present the groom need not follow 
the fashion; he may wear a business eult without fear 
of belng criticised, bat I should advise a white tie. 
The bride should wear ber tailor enit, not her hand 
g dress. 


some callin 


Here is a simple menu for a small 
wedding breakfast at this season 
Chicken bouillon, 
Creamed oysters, sandwiches, 
Mushroom and chicken patties 
Tomato salad with mayonnaise dressing. 
Ice-cream and cake and cut-up peaches. 
Bonbons and coffee. 


©. M. H.—As you want to give the reception for 
young nomarried women who are visiting you, and of 
course want to have young men as wel is women 
present, why do you not have a combination afternoon 
und evening affair? Word the invitations 
Mra. Charles Young 


requests the pleasure of 








Mr 8 company 
to meet 
Mrs. Rogers 
and 


The Misses Rogers 
Tuesday, October the twenty-fourth, from four until 
six, and seven until ten o'clock 
afternoon and evening 


21 Washington Heights 


Have some muse un# in the evening to play for dan- 
cing Al this season chrysanthemums make the best 
flower decoration ; they may be combined with greens, 
but are prettiest used in masses banked over the man- 


tels, growing In pots in the corners, and cut and put 
m vases and bowls Use only one or two colors, but 
f you want to mbine them with green use palma 
The refreshments should be served from one table 
the table should be decorated with flowers, candles, 
en dishes of cakes, sandwiches, and candies, the tea 
arra ents at one end, and a punch-bow! filled with 
I h or the ho« ate arrangements at the other 
Two of your women friends may preside at the table 
ernoon, but in the evening have hired wait- 
‘ In the afternoon the waiters should serve f appe 
from the pantry. Serve black coffee in the evening or 
ifternourt it nol Uniess you wish 
Constant Reaver.—It is not obligatory for a « ple 
! rrie« y the Episcopal service to kneel at any time 
luring the ceremony, even if the marriage takes place | 
ha private house, unless they prefer to, but it is usnal 
hem to kneel for the final prayer at a house wed- 


, and if the minister prefers to have them kne« 
they muet, of course, follow his wishes under any cir- 


inces 
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“ FULL-FASHIONED” HOSIERY ssc Sct ‘nieg ake lows caving 
no seams to annoy nor 


RARITANIA HOSIERY 


hosiery of similar quality. All high-class dealers have it. 


Each package 
of this advertisem 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., - 


has a label bearing the word “ 


creases to blister. 

is ‘* Pull-Pashioned,"’ fine in texture, fast dyed, and strong, 
a delight to all who wear it, and costs no more than other 
Not sold at mill, 
RARITANIA,”’ of which the heading 

nent is a facsimile. The name is also on each pair of hose 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Tre ench Gored = Solid Whalebone 


—| SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. BS 




















We 
have the largest manu. 
factory in the world from 
which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com 
missions of the agents. No money required 
A — instrument has been ped on ony tested 
urown house. Shipped op 8 days’ trial. 


Sold on tnstaiments. 
for catalogue at once Rs yon ary to . 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Write , 


your name and address piamly, and w 
. Will send by mail same day le’ ay, 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


\. Feceived. Positivei Qoow 


_ every Organ an 
— twenty five ag 
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HE standard of all Colognes for over 100 
years. Used by the Royal and Imperial 
Families of Europe. An indispensable Toilet 
Accessory for all persons of refined taste. 
anufactured only by 


M 
FERD. MULGENS, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne ©) R. 


e U.S. Agents: 
MULBENS & KROPFFP, 35-37 White St., New York. 














































Exhibition 1889. 


The only awarded at the Paris 


ELO 


HYGIENIC 
TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de ia Patz, Paris. —Castion. None Genuine bat those bearing the word “ FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FaY 
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Descriptive list of their 
tree to any address on re 


EBR’sSs CATALOGUE 
publications, with fortraits of authors, 
ceipt of (postage) ten cents. 











will be sent 


GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Mazix.—The form of invitation that you enclose is 
perfectly correct, if you intend to have Wednesdays 
indefinitely for a reception day, but it is usual to limit 
one’s days. Why do you not use the following form? 


Mrs. Blank 
At Home 
Wednesdays after October eleventh until Jannary. 
2 Clinton Avenue. 


If you have only one day you wil! have to give a formal 
reception, but it is quite correct to use the plural—the 
form Wednesdays—if you want to entertain informally 
on several days. 


N. E. M.—You want to give a yellow and white 
luncheon for a bride, and have the entertainment also 
a “ Picture Shower” for her; so make your guests un- 
derstand in your notes of invitation what is expected 
of them, so that every one will come provided with a 
picture for the bride. I should advise you to take pos- 
session of the contributions as your guests arrive, and 
not have the presentation until after luncheon, in the 
parlor with the coffee; then every lady may present 
her own gift to the bride-elect without any formality. 
Here is a good menu for the luncheon : 


A bunch of grapes tied with a bow of yellow ribbon. 
Chicken consommé 
Egg croquettes (which are made of hard-boiled eggs 
rolled in batter and crumbs and fried, served with 
a cream sauce.) 

Chicken and mushroom patties. 
Lamb-chops, ball potatoes, creamed Lima-beans 
Whole tomatoes, with the insides removed, filled with 
dressed celery 
Vanilla ice-cream and lemon sherbet, cake. 
Candy and black coffee in the parlor. 


Query.—A young woman when exercising out-of- 
doors in a smal! country town with her brothers— 
rowing, skating, snow-shoeing, etc.—may with pro- 
priety wear a sweater if she wishes, but it is certainly 
not as good form as a flanne) shirt-waist, and the lat- 
ter is much the more comfortable garment You may, 
of course, ask the borrower of a book or of music to 
return it after a certain length of time, but remember 
that there are ways and ways of making the request, 
and you should be very careful to do it so gracefully 
and courteously that you cannot possibly give any 
offence 


Brown,—The form of invitation that you enclose is 
perfectly correct, but a more conventional way of 
wording an invitation for a débutante’s coming-out 
evening reception would be: 


Mrs. Ralph Brown 
Miss Brown 
At Home 
Friday evening, November the twenty-fourth 
from eight until eleven o'clock. 
341 Randolph Street. 


The host’s name need not be mentioned, and he should 
not regularly receive—stand up with his wife and 
daughter—but he should be, of course, conspicuously 
present, and greet and say good-by to all the guests; 
but, if you prefer, you may use the form of invitation 
you enclose, with your débutante daughter's card en- 
closed with it. 


M. M. E.—Almost everything in a culinary line that 
is good is of French origin, so the menu for a French 
supper at a fair cannot be particularly distinguished 
by the eatables, but yoo can get afew French conceits 
if you will take the troable. Buy at any ehop where 
French crockery is sold small marmite-pots and indi- 
vidual casseroles, and have them figure in two courses 
Have for the first course soup served in the marmites ; 
the soup is merely a good soup made out of stock with 
every kind of vegetable added ; then have a course of 
dainty hors -d’ceuvre — sardines, anchovies, radishes, 
olives, etc.—and then a course of chicken in caaserole 
with sandwiches. A vegetable salad is distinctly 
French, and for dessert have some kind of biscuit, with 
cake and black coffee last of all. 


E. J. T. G.—Here is a nice seasonable menu for a 
smal! dinner party of young people: 


Clams on the half-sheil. 
Okra soup 
Scalloped lobster, French dressed cucumbers 

Broiled lamb-chops with soufflé spinach, French fried 

potatoes, Lima-beans. 
Birds, tomatoes filled with celery dressed with may- 

onnaise 

Orange sherbet, cake. 

Fruit, bonbons, coffee 


It is permissible for the daughters of the family to 
preside at the dinner table at a party of young people 
without the father and mother. The latter should, 
however, receive the gnests in the drawing-room, and 
be there to take leave of them after dinner, but the 
young people will feel less restricted if alone. Yes, 
have music after dinner —first, each of the guests 
should be asked to perform, then the members of the 
family should contribute their share to the entertain 
ment. The evening might end with charades, general 
singing, or informal dancing. By all means, even if only 
young people are present, let the gentlemen enjoy their 
cigars and coffee in the dining-room by themselves after 
dinner. The women should take their coffee in the 
parlor. I could not possibly advise a young woman 
of twenty years to go alone with a young man to one 
of the prospective yacht-races, even if the man is an 
old friend of hers—they should have some chaperon, 
or at least should know some older woman who will 
be on the boat, whose protection the girl could seek in 
an emergency. You know, a woman is very likely to 
be seasick in going the way that you mention, or she 
miyht find herself in any of a hundred predicaments 
when it would be most trying for her not to have a 


chaperon. She should certainly be under the charge 
of a matron. I cannot conscientiously suggest any 
alternative 


YOU CAN DINE ON THE TRAIN AND BREAKFAST IN DETROIT NEXT MORNING, BY 
TAKING FAST TRAIN VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL,—MICHIGAN CENTRAL ROUTE. 
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<4 HONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaksin use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 

Our “ Index’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it ye can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. «Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
100 


INSTANT RELIEF 


ITCHING HUMORS © 


TORTURING, DISFIGURING EczEMA, and every 
species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, and pimply skin and scalp humors, 
with dry, thin, and falling hair are instantly 
relieved and speedily cured by warm baths 
with CuTicuRA Soap, gentle anointings with 
CurTicuRA, purest of emollient skin cures, 
and mild doses of CuTIOURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of humor cures, when all else fails. 

















A Great Tonic. 


Vitality, strength and vigor are 
regained by use of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 











Tofu Sorts and Conditions of Fen 











ms 
Coe’s EczemaCure $liviiiicnine | 


for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co., Cleveland, 0, 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK | 








O many requests have come to this of- 
fice within a short time for suggestions 
for a programme on Russia, that the 
following excellent one, pursued by 
the Fortnightly Club of Lincoln, Ne- 

braska, is given. ‘he calendar is arranged 
to cover the work in two years, an excellent 
chronology and bibliography being append- 
ed. Secretary, Mrs. C. H. Imhoff, 1826 D 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


1898.—1. The Russian Race and Empire. 2. Physi- 
cal Features, and their Influence on Character and 
Institutions, 3. History of Goverpment. 4 Poland. 
5. Military Service. 6. Social Classes. 7. Serfdom— 
Liberation of Serfs and Emancipation of Slaves com- 
pared. 8. The Orthodox Church. 9. Architecture. 
10. Nibilism—compare Nihilism, Communism, and 
Socialism. 11. Religious and Decorative Art. 12. 
Internal Improvements and Principal Industries. 13, 
The Story of the Crimea. 14. Napoleon's Invasion 
of Russia. 15. The Russo-Turkish Troubles. 16. 
Russian Mir. 

1899.—1. Educational Systema. 2. Songs and Folk- 
lore. 3. Judicial System and Press. ¢. Siberia and 
the Prison System, 5. Painting. 6. Russia in the Far 
7. Poushkin and his immediate Antecedents 
and Contemporaries. 8. Gogol — Character and In- 
fluence of his Works. 9%. Dostoyevsky—compare his 
Writings with Those of Tolstoi, Gogol, and Turge- 
nieff. 10. Turgeniefi—Fathers and Sons, On the Eve. 
11. Sienkiewicz. 12. Tulstoi—lInfluence of his Teach- 
ings. 13. Principal Cities. 14 Franco-Russian Alli- 
auce—Russia’s present Relation to European Powers, 
15. Coronation of Nicholas 11.—What may Russia 
hope from him, 

Extra Topics.—Position of Women in Russia. Why 
has Russia been more backward than other Na- 
tious? Historical and Political Writers. 


HE arrangements for the fifth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs are rapidly nearing 
completion. The federation meets this year 
at Rochester, November 7, 8, 9, and 10. The 
sessions are to be held at Eureka Hall, North 
Clinton Street, easily accessible by several of 
the city car lines. Convention headquarters 
will be at Powers’s Hotel, where special rates 
have been secured for delegates and visitors. 
On the European plan rooms may be had for 
from $1 to $2 50 per day for one person, 
or, American plan, $2 50 to $4 per day for 
one person. Further information regarding 
rooms at hotels may be obtained by writing 
to Mrs. Thomas Raines, 8 Amherst Street, 
Rochester, New York. A limited number 
of delegates are offered the hospitality of 
private homes, concerning which inquiries 


should be addressed to Mrs. 8. H. Linn, 243 | 


Alexandria Street, Rochester, New York. 
Rochester having several railroad stations, 
each with many trains arriving daily, it will 
not be possible for the delegates to be met. 


| Club women should report at once on arrival 
| to Eureka Hall, where Mrs. Linn will be 
ready to receive them. 


A frequently mooted point in the State 


| federation Las been permanently settled. 
| Each club may be represented by two dele- 


gates entitled to vote. No delegate may 
represent more than one club. 

It is expected that the various railroads of 
the State will offer reduced fares to dele- 
gates, as has been done heretofore. Mrs. M. 
H. McMath, 73 Oxford Street, Rochester, 
may be addressed on the subject, and she 
will be at the hall on Tuesday, November 7, 
to receive certificates and to give necessary 
information, etc. 

Ts programme offers a great variety in 
the scope of topics to be discussed. Ev- 
ery effort has been made to meet the require- 


| ments of the constantly increasing member- 





take place. Much pleasant formal and in- 
formal hospitality is scheduled, and every- 
thing points to an enjoyable and inspiring 
convention. 

@a. 


HE committee appointed to arrange for 

General Federation representation at the 
Paris Exposition is a particularly efficient 
one. Its chairman is Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, of New York, and the member- 
ship further includes Miss Jones, Mrs. Anua 
D. West, of Somerville, Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. J. B. Grant, of Denver. Every one of 
these women has a knack of making the 
things she takes hold of successful, and 
their co-operation means, therefore, a quad- 
ruple success. All club women will be in- 
terested to know that their plans are already 
taking definite shape and are promising con- 
stantly more and more interesting things. 

@aA. 


HE federation has been officially recog- 
nized by the directors of the Exposition, 
through its commitiee, which has secured 
floor and wall space for the exhibit planned 
and arranged for Federation day. This will 


| occur some time during the first week of 





ship of the federation, and the list of subjects | 


to be presented covers a wide field. The 
topics, each in the hands of a competent 
chairman, include Literature, Philanthropy, 
Child Study, the Asthetic in Civics, Art 
and Photography, Educational and Indus- 
trial, Ethical Culture, Alumnz Associations, 
Legal Education for Women, Music, the 
Drama, Current Events, the Press, Political 
Woman in Business, Household 
Science, Patriotic Societies, Philosophy of 
Industry, Hospitals and Trained Nurses. 
ea. 
N interesting point in the programme 
is that only members of federated clubs 


will be on the list of speakers to the topics 
scheduled for discussion. The courtesy 


of the house may, of course, be accorded | 


in special instances, but the programme 
is made up of members of the State federa 
tion. The convention is, first of all, each 

ear a coming together of its members for 

elpful suggestion in their work as club 
women. Better than to listen to specialists 
on irrelevant topics are the exchange and 
discussion of suggestions and problems that 
are developed in the work of individual 
clubs. It is hoped that the honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. C. Croly, who has just returned 


from a year’s residence abroad, will be able 


to attend the meeting at Rochester, and it is 
certain that she will have a rich budget of 
club experience on the other side of the water 
to unfold. 

Finally, the air of the coming meeting 
will not be thick with political rumors and 
excitement; no elections, except to replace 
four members of the executive board, will 








September in 1890. The exhibit is to be 
made of photographs of club officers and 
club - houses, of vacation schools, play- 
grounds, or any enterprise conducted by 
club women of which it is possible to make 
a photographic showing. There will be 
enough club calendars, too, to show the ar- 
tistic and comprehensive scope of these little 
booklets. On the wall is to be arranged in 
a large frame the photographs of the general 
officers of the federation, together with a 
printed list of State federations, and the 
number of clubs enrolled in each, with the 
gross number of women federated in the 
general society. This number is to be in 
sufliciently large figures to attract the eye 
of the most casual observer, the whole being 
intended to acquaint the visitor quickly with 
the impressive numeral importance of the 
General Federation. Other interesting ex- 
hibits are to be arranged for. 

Plans, too, are nearly perfected to offer to 
the club women of this country the oppor- 
tunity of a tour under the auspices of the 
federation. A steamer will be chartered for 
the use of club women only, and a seven 
weeks’ jaunt is contemplated. The trip will 
begin at Glasgow, Scotland, where the ex- 
cursionists will leave the vessel to journey 
to London and the cathedral towns of Eng- 
land, across to Holland, thence to Berlin, 


Dresden, and other German cities, including, | 


possibly, a visit to Oberammergau. There 
will be a short run through Switzerland, 
and the party will reach Paris for Federation 
day, and thence home. The committee is 
working hard to secure all this pleasure and 
profit for club women at a minimum cost, 
and hopes, when the figures are announced, 
the amount will be a pleasurable surprise. 


@a. 
Ta programme for the Paris day is not 
yet definitely arranged. The committee 


| realizes its difficulty to make in a single 


day’s showing an impression that the im- 
portance of the federation warrants, or that 
shall be in any way representative of its wide- 
reaching and valuable work. Mrs. Lowe re- 
ports finding comparatively little interest in 
clubs among French women, and it is expect- 
ed that the work of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, as it will be set forth at 
Paris next September, will be a revelation to 
the French women. While women’s clubs, 
as we know them on this side, are almost 
non-existent in France, there are now and 
again incidents which show that the conser- 
vatism in this respect is being invaded. One 
of these incidents is very recent, and is the 
reorganization of a prominent club of French- 
men to admit ladies toits membership. After 
the federation meeting of the Exposition, it 
is likely that the woman's club as it ex- 
ists in this country will begin to be found 
over there. A local Paris committee, ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Lowe during her recent 
visit, will co-operate with the American 
committee, the two ladies named for the 
former—Mlle. Monod and Madame Bogelot 
—being already honorary members of the 
General Federation. A co-operating com- 
mittee will also be appointed in England. 
The meeting on Federation day will be held 
in the auditorium of the Woman’s Building, 
although the exhibition of federation work 
is not now scheduled for the same building. 
The addresses and exercises will be in 
French. In the circular which the exposi- 
tion committee is sending out to its mem- 
bership, the clubs are asked to make a con- 
tribution from the club treasuries for the 
unavoidable expense that the committee 
must incur in the prosecution of its work. 
The cost of printing, correspondence, placing 
of exhibits, etc., will amount in the aggre- 
gate to a considerable sum, and these con- 
tributions are therefore asked for. Any sum 
which a club or an individual member may 
feel like subscribing may be forwarded to 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth ,504 Fifth A venue, 
New York. To this appeal there can hardly 
fail to be an adequate response, as it is one 
to touch the pride of every federated club. 
s Marcarer Hamitton Wetcu. 


go! 





are many persons who, while not 

invalids but having digestive trou- 

bles or for other reasons have 

needed a nourishing and satisfac- 

tory food, have taken Mellin’s 
Food with the very best results. 
Mellin’s Food is easy of digestion and 
very nourishing, just the thing for a 
delicate stomach. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have derived great benefit 
from the use of Mellin’s Food. 
The food has agreed with me be- 
yond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and supplies a bland and 
nourishing element which I had 
heretofore failed to find. I am 
only surprised that, after having 
prescribed it in my practice for 
many years, the idea never before 
occurred to me to utilize it for 
my own peculiar needs. J. E. 
Comfort, M. D., 1315 Franklin 
Ave., New York City. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Li bby Ss 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.’’ 


Libby, MoNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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A STUDY 
A CHILD 


By LoulsE E. HoGAN 


With a Colored Frontispiece 
and Many Illustrations by 
the Child. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $2 50. 
STUDY OF A CHILD” is a 


A systematic record of a mother’s 
observations of a healthy, happy, and 
intelligent child, brought up under the 
principle of letting alone, with uncon- 
scious supervision in a carefully guard- 
ed environment. The period covered is 
the first seven years of the child’s life, 
and Mrs. Hogan has taken no liberty 
of expression beyond recording facts. 
No teaching of any kind was allowed 
until the end of the sixth year. The 
record is therefore one of spontaneous 
development of self-activity produced 
as a result of suggestion and sympa- 
thetic explanation. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 

















SPECIAL FEATURES IN CUT PAPER PATTERNS 





Flaring Collar, No. @11 Side spotated Collar, No. Turned-over Collar, No. 214. Plain Stock-Collar, No. 215. 
Women's and Girls’ Sizes. 212. fomen’s and Girls’ Square Shoulder Collar, No. 213. Women’s and Women's and Girls’ Sizes. Women's and Girls’ Sizes. 
Price, 10 cents Sizes. Price, 10 centa, Girls’ Sizes. Price, 15 centa. Price, 10 cents. Price, 10 cents. 
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Bolero Corset - Cover, No, Elbow Mousquetaire Elbow Sleeve, No. 218 Plain Sheath Sleeve, Monusquetaire Sleeve, Fancy Sheath Sleeve, Chamois Jacket Pattern, 
216 Women's Size. Price, Sleeve, No. 217. Women’s Women’s Size only. Price, No. 219. Women’s and No. 220, Two Sizes, No. 221, Two Sizes. No. 222. Women’s and Girls’ 
20 cents. Size only. Price, 20 cents, 10 cents. Girls’ Sizes, Price,10 Price, 10 cents, Price, 10 cents, Sizes. Price, 20 cents. 
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Décolleté Chemise, No. 223 Dress Front, No. 224 Women's Divided Skirt, No 225. Women's Silk Petticoat, No. 226, 
Women's Size (long skirt) only. snd Girls’ Sizes. Price, 20 cents. Size only. Price, 25 cents. Price, 25 cents. 
Price, 20 centa, 


One Size only. Handkerchief Chemise, No. 227 
men’s Size (long skirt) only. Price, 20 
cents 
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Flannel Night-Robe, No. 228. Women's French Combination Garment, No 229. Girl's Cozy Robe, No. 230. Price, Simple French Night-Robe, No. 231. Women’s and 
and Girls’ Sizes. Price, 25 cents. Women's Size only. Price, 30 cents 30 cents. Girls’ Sizes. Price, 25 cents. 


For Descriptions see Pace 903. 
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OCTOBER 21, 1899 


Colgate & Co.’s 





OF ALL TOILET SOAPS, THE MOST 


LUXURIOUS, REFINED, AND LASTING. 


The name Colgate & Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- 
fumes, sachets, toilet waters, and 
dental powder 


corresponds to the ‘‘ Sterling” mark 
on silver. 








Pride of the West 


Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 




















OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS | 


MADE NEW 
BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPs. 

A ialty made of dyeing, cleansing, and curling OSTRICH 
how easily and quickly all such work can be done, no matter in 
what part of the United States you may reside; also leaflet 
telling you how to judge the quality of a feather, and our offer 
on new goods. H. SETHOT. o3F Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 





HAVE YOU SEEN 


HARPER’ S 
PORTRAIT 
CATALOGUE 


of distinguished and popular 
Authors (217 portraits)? 3000 
books described and classified 
under History, Travel, and De- 
scription; Biography; Fiction; 
Literature; Fine Arts; Useful 
Arts; Science; Languages ; So- 
ciology; Religion; Philosophy, 
etc. Write for it. Sent free upon 


receipt of postage (10 cents). | 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers, New York, N.Y. 


Sf eee done in New York by capable and 


experienced person. No extra charge to pur- 
chaser. MME. PEROT, 188 East 47th Street. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY PAGES AND 


TWO SUPPLEMENTS 








PATTERN No. 223 has a group of small 


| cluded. 
FEATHERS. Send for our catalogue and price list, and learn | 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$40o a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTH 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


ERS, PUBLISHERS 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





HE attention of our readers is called 
to the new features of the Bazar’scut 
paper pattern department which ap- 
pear with the present number. For 

the present the new designs will be issued in 
standard sizes only, whether for women or 
girls. For standard dimensions see regular 
order form. The new patterns will include 
special collars, sleeves, corset - covers, and 
dainty under-wear, such as are sure to meet 
a long-felt want. Except where otherwise 
stated the uniform price of collar and sleeve 
patterns will be 10 cents each; that of corset- 
covers and chemises, 20 cents; night-dresses 
and under-skirts, 25 cents; and special gar- 
ments at similarly low cost. In ordering Ba- 
ZAR patterns, a careful filling out of the 
order form, together with explicit details as 
to what is actually desired by the intending 
purchaser, will facilitate the mailing of the 
patterns. 
@n. 


WE call especial attention to those of the 
Bazar readers who are fond of needle- 
work to the supplement, which goes to ev- 





ery purchaser, free of extra charge, with this 








FEATURES 


HE flaring collar, No. 211, suitable 
for coats, capes, or jackets, is made 
in six parts. One-half of collar given 
in pattern. The side-pointed collar, | 
No. 212, and the plain stock pattern, 

No. 215, are to be made in one unseamed 
piece. The square, deep collar may be open- 
ed in centre of front or back. Suitable for | 
treatment in batiste, taffeta, or thin lawn, 
and fitted to shoulders by slight darts. The 
turned-over collar is made with a close stock, 
and added flap. May be worn open or 
closed. 


a>. 


OLERO corset - cover, No. 216, is made 
with centre, back, and under-arm seams, 

and front with single dart only. This 
garment is fastened only at the bust-line. 
Chamois jacket pattern, No. 222, has centre 
and under-arm seams, and short close-fitting 
sleeves. The illustrations of sleeve patterns 
Nos. 217, 218, 219, 220, and 221 require lit- 
tle explanation. With the mousquetaire | 
and fancy sleeves, foundation linings are in- | 


@>. 


tucks in centre of back and of front, 
and a single shoulder-band one inch wide 
when finished. Front and back may be fin- 
ished with deep ruffle, like illustration, or by 
simple band. All chemise patterns will be 
made in long skirt lengths. The second che- 
mise pattern, No. 227, is made with rounded | 
back of neck, finished by plain shaped band. 
There are no sleeves, but arm-holes may be 
finished with ruffle of embroidery or lace. 





@n. 


AN extremely useful design is that of pat- | 
tern No. 224, which represents a full- | 
fronted vest with smooth French back. The 
divided-skirt pattern No. 225 is charmingly | 
fitted, and illustrates the best ideas in a pat- 
tern for which there is still a great demand. 
The yoke is smoothly adjusted to the hips, 
and closes in centre of back. The narrow | 
skirt proportions are devised with a special | 
view to making the garment adaptable for | 
the prevailing sheath gowns. Pattern No. 
266 is that of a silk petticoat, sheath-fitting 
about the hips, with introduced full back 
aud graded ruffle. The pattern includes one- 
half of front, same of back (upper and lower), 
and of ruffle. 
@n. 


LANNEL night-robe No. 228 is made with 

a pointed back yoke, upon which the low- 
er skirt is gathered. The narrow bishop’s | 
sleeves are slightly gathered into the wrist- 
bands. A pretty French own (pattern No. 
231) is made with plain front, slightly full | 
from the neck, with rounded back yoke, 
from which the skirt depends. The wide 
revers that form the front ornamentation of 
the gown resemble the turned-back corners 
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OUR SPECIAL PATTERN 


issue of the paper. There are two admirably 
designed patterns for embroidered sofa cush- 
ions on this supplement, with complete de- 
scriptions accompanying each as to the silks 
to be used, the stitch best suited to the 
purpose, and the methods to be employed in 
carrying out the designs. You have only 
to trace either of these designs on the cloth 
used for the embroidery, as they are the 
proper size; and then the work for one of 
the most fashionable as well as useful Christ- 
mas presents of this year will be begun. 


@aA. 
T= BAZAR for October 28 will give a 
very :ttractive and practical article on 
the proper methods to be employed in pre- 
senting amateur plays on an impromptu 
stage. One of the best forms of entertain- 
ment at sociables or evening parties is the 
presentation of a short, bright amateur play. 
If you do not understand something of the 
mechanics of the stage, the difficulty of pre- 
senting such a play and the expense which 
it involves are often enough to deter you 
from attempting it. This article will obviate 

many of these difficulties. 








of a handkerchief. The ruffle that ornaments 
these continues about the neck, forming its 
sole trimming. Sleeves are full and banded 
at wrist, where they are finished by em- 
broidered ruffle. 


;- SENCH combination garment (pattern 
229) is made with pointed front yoke and 
curved narrow back yoke. The seams of the 
garment conform to the figure about the 
waist, and flare gracefully, but without cum- 
bersome fulness, about the lower body. Suit- 
able for silk, batiste, fine linen, or lawn. 
The pattern of girls’ cozy robe No. 230 is de- 
signed for girls (standard thirteen-year size 
only), and is an admirable style for rendering 
in California flannel, quilted silk, or other 
warm medium. The garment is made with 
centre, back, and under-arm seams only, and 
has close coat sleeves with turned-back cuffs. 


GIRL’S CLOTH ULSTER 


HE design chosen for young girl's 
pattern garment No. 1023, shown 
upon page $93, is that of a late and 
fashionable princesse ulster, suitable 
for treatment in broadcloth, kersey, 

heavy tweed cloakings, or Irish or Scotch 
frieze. The princesse back of the garment is 
slightly fitted to the form by means of side 
forms that flare about the skirt enough to 
give graceful swing to the garment, but with- 
out the introduction of pleats or other ful- 


| ness. There is a centre back seam, side and 


under-arm seams, together with a very shal- 
low dart in the front of the ulster. The 
opening is in the centre of the front, and 
large bone buttons secure the garment from 
neck to waist-line. A belt of stitched cloth 
passes around the body, and is held in posi- 
tion by two stitched looped bands secured at 
the side back seams at the waist-line. Posi- 
tion of these bands is marked upon the pat- 
tern. The sleeves are of a late coat-sleeve 
pattern, with turned-back cuffs—the latter 


| ornamented by rows of stitching. A separate 


pattern of the sleeve may be obtained at a 
cost of ten cents, sent with the regular order 
blank, which will be found among the pages 
of the Bazar. The three graded capes of 
the new ulster are fitted about the shoulders 
by means of darts, and may be made with 
separate neck binding if desired, so as to 
form a detachable garment. The turned- 
over collar is made with a stock that fits 
close about the neck, to which the outer por- 
tion is joined. The original model was ren- 
dered in rich green cloth stitched with dark- 
er shade of silk; but variety may be gained 
by applying stitched bands of a darker shade 


upon the original cloth, and making cuffs, | 
belt, and a front facing to harmonize with 
A trimming scheme of this kind in- | 
| troduced in a garment of soft brown shades, 


these. 


or in one of scarlet cloth with black bands, 


| would be extremely effective. 


To make this garment for well-developed 
girl of thirteen years, 3} yards of cloaking: 
54 inches wide will be required. 








Tailor-Made Suits 
$5. 


F you wish something de- 
cidedly new in a Son 
or cloak, and entirely 

different from the ready- 
made garments which you 
find in every store, write 
for our Catalog ue and Sam- 
ples. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks. but we are 
the only house making fash- 
ionable garments to 

at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
an exquisite line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks, se- 
lected from the newest Paris 
models. Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown by 
no other firm, and the fab- 
rics from which we make 
our garments comprise only 
the very latest novelties. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 





ready-made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 

Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. If, when writing to us, you will kindly state whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will be able to send you a 
full line of exactly what you desire. In addition to our regular 


line of samples we have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them by 
return mail. They will be sent Free to any lady we wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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Bargains worthy the special attention 
of every lady in the United States. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ 2-clasp real French 


Kid Gloves (Perrins’ make), in all 
street shades, $1.50 quality. . .. . 


Ladies’ Pique Corsets, in pink, blue, 
and lavender, elaborately trimmed with ' 1 0o 
lace and ribbon, regular price $1.25. s 





Ladies’ Striped Outing Flannel 
Night Gowns, collar and sleeves / 
daintily trimmed with embroidery and { 9 Cc s 
beading, value $1.50 
Ladies’ Rigi geade English Black 
re 


Cashme ose, double heels and { 
toes, value 75c. per pair 50c. 


Double Damask, extra heavy, 
bleached, % (dinner nce | 75 
apkins, value $3.50, per dozen. . bd 
Combination Pocket- Books in Real 
Alligator, Monkey Grain, Cork Leath- 1 oo 
$i oe Mexican Carved Leather, value Ld 
es # 6. 6k e CEH es © ae 


Ladies’ Pure Linen Hemsetitched 
Handkerchiefs, 4 and 4 inch hems, (4 Be 
WO. 6:4 Le <b Bb 6 4:0 aad 
2 /t is as easy to buy Dry Goods from us—a thou- 

sand miles away—as tf you were in New York ; we are 

used to it,and will tell you about it tf you will send 

Sor. our new,Catalogue of Fall and Winter Dry Goods 

—Free. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
New York. 


Established 1840. 


eoenol 
Constable K3Co. 


SILKS. 


Satin Soutaché, Satin Gouaché, 
Faconné Broderie, Satin Cométe, Regence. 


A 
Crépes. 

Empire Crépes, Crépe de Chine, ; 
Faconné Gouaché, Metéore Gouaché Broché. 
Heavy White Satins, 

Peau de Soie and Faille 


For Wedding Gowns. 
Fancy Silks and Crépés 
For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Plain and Novelty Velvets. 


Broadway A 1 9th é. 


NEW YORK. 


Dry Goods. 





A SOCIETY CALENDAR. 
By A. PAUL GARDINER, 


x d Social Interests, represented by types 
fe Oe ie from Metropolitan Swelldom, 
seen at the prominent society functions for twelve 
months of the year. 
A FEW WEEKS ONLY 
this Calendar of Beautifully E: ved Illustrations, 
size 8x12 inches, will be clu bed with a year’s 
subscription to MODES AND FABRics at $1.00. 
Articles in November and December MODES and 
FABRICS, from Bret Harte, Helen Watterson 
Moody, Eben Rexford, and others. 
Send orders to MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 550 Pearl Street, New Yors City. 








A SUGGESTION TO THE YACHTSMEN, 


( | settle up the Royal Cup 


Next time we have a contest 


For the Greatest of the Mugs, 


Let's change about from sail-boats, 


And compete for it with tugs. 


A tng-boat built for Iselin, 


And a lannch from o'er the seas, 


‘ } 
Without a bit of breeze 


Or elae extend the n 
That hath seemed exceeding short 
With not a zey r blowing 
Anywhere about the port 
And 1 he drifting-matches 


Of the future et each boat 
Have a ninety-day allowance 


Like a promissory note 


If then they cannot finish 


In the time that has been set 
Let both the racing Captains 
In the glassy ocean get 
and give the cup to that one 
Who shal) make the better score 
In swimming from his vessel 


lo the Coney Island shure. 


A SOFT REPLY 
“Pa,” said Willie, on returning from school, “ is 
Latin a dead language?” 
* Yes, my son,” replied Mr. Busyman. 
* What did it die of, pa?” 
“I don't know, my son,” said Mr. Busyman, with a 
sigh. “I funcy it was talked to death.” 


—_—@——— 


“ Dthis mon Dewey can’t be much av a polutician,” 
said O Hooligan 
** Whoy not?" asked McFinnerty 
* He’s accipted a home from his grateful admoirers,” 
said O’Hooligan. “A polatician wud have preferred 
an office." 
a 


SUNDA Y-80HOOL SUPERINTENDENT (pointing a moral). 
* Yes, scholars, the great thing is to know one’s duty 
and then « Admiral Dewey knew his duty when 
he entered Manila Bay and saw the Spanish ships, and 
the world hax seen how nobly he te mew it. Now, 
children, what is our duty in this bright holiday 
senson? How may we emulate the great Admiral? 
What should we do when we see about us the poor, 
the sick, and the enffering ?” 

Smact-poy Crass (in concert 





“ Lick ’em !” 
ESE 


Johnuy, somewhat over three years old, wae having 
a fine time with his little express wagon, levying con- 
tributions upon his aunt, whe watched him running 
back and forth, until the sweet little face and rosy 
mouth uplifted to her as he delivered his packages 
were irresistible. “ Kiss me, Johnny,” she suid as she 
paid him his pennies 

But the little fellow drew himself up in indignant re- 
fusal. 

* Yadies don't kiss 'xpresemen !” he retorted, scorn- 
fully, and marched off triumphant. 








3OMINUTES TO 
AN ALTIVUQE 
OF 10069 FEET 
ABOVE THE Suk 
FACE OF THE 
EARTH 
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THIS WAY TO 
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SHOOING THE CHICKENS. 


SHE GOT HER MONEY. 


One day the eleven-year-old daughter of a journey- 
man humorist sat down in cold blood to build a joke. 
Her unconscious humor had brought many. shekels 
into the house, for she was a bright child, and ber papa 
was too good a business manager to allow saleable 
jokes to go ansold. . This joke, however, was prepared 
by the hamorist’s daughter with the idea of putting it 
ou the market, and the humorist, recognizing in it a 
commercial value, ticked it off on his type-writer and 
sent it to market 

By great good fortune the joke found favor in the 
eyes of the editor, who remitted two dollars in payment 
therefor 

“ Frances,” said her father, when the check came, 
“TI have sold your joke. Here is half a dollar for 
you.’ 

” Frances washappy. She told everybody of her liter- 
ary snecess, She also told her mamma. 

* Frances,” said mamma, “ papa got more than fifty 
cents for your joke.’ 

* Did he?” said Frances. 

Then she went after papa 

* Papa, how much did the editor pay you for my 
joke ?” she asked. 

“Two dollar 

** And you gave me fifty cents of it.” 

“Yes; but you see I had to do the work of type- 
writing it, and mailing it, and paying postage, and 








sending stamps for its return in case it was not avail- 
able.” 
“T see 
Frances went away. Presently she returned 
* Papa,” she said, “‘ you charge a high commission 
for selling jokes, don’! you 2?” 
Papa made no verbal reply. 
pocket and handed it to her. 
She put a dollar carefully in her little purse, and 
handed fifty cents back to her papa. 
“I think that's about right,” she said. 


He took $1 50 from his 


—_—>—_—_- 


It was little Frank's fourth birthday. He was duly 
impressed with the importance of theevent. In talk- 
ing it over with his mother, “ Mamma,” he said, 
earnestly, “ where was I before I was acquainted with 
you ?” | As his mother was sileut a moment, trying to 
put into words that he could understand, the thought 
that “ trailing clouds of glory do we come,” the little 
fellow cried: ‘*Oh, I know where I was! I was buard- 
ing up in heaven.” 

a 


Mr. Sxinn Fiint, Sa. “ No, sir; I will not add an 
other penny to your allowance. You do not seem 
to appreciate the valne of money. I would have you 
understand, sir, that ‘ money makes the mare go.'” 

His Son (sudkily). *‘ Judging by the amount you give 
me, you must think I'm running an automobile,” 








‘ied weteeenctiate’ = 











AN UNNECESSARY 
“TICKET FOR THE BALLOON, PLEASE. 
WANT A RETURN-TRIP TICKET ? 


“Do you 


THE PROFESSOR’S CATCH. 


The professor plodded guiltily homeward with his 
basket on his arm and his rod in the other hand We 
for deceit was in the professer’s heart, 
He had been on his 


say “guiltily, 
and his conscience troubled him 


fourth fishing excursion with bis crony, Herr Professor 
Hartwig¢ger, and neither had canght anything, owing 
possibly, to the fact that, becoming engaged in the dis 
cassion of a knotty problem in mathematics, both had 
fished with 


nbaited hooks during the afternoon 
-way, had been the course of procedure on 
us Occasions, 
ors sister was as practical a he was 
absent-minded, and disapproved of fishing trips which 
produced no fish; therefore she wae wont to express 
her opinion on the subject rather forcibly when her 


ty-handed. 








brother came home emy 
The professor, dreading these sisterly reprovals, had 
been tempted and had fallen He remembered having 
read in some comic paper of a convivial gentleman 
who had been on a fishing excursion, so called, with 
“the boys,” and had supplied a deficiency by purchas 
ing a tempting string of finny beanties at the mark 
“If this had « 

"reasoned the professor, 


in order to deceive his better half 





ceeded so well with a wif 
‘why not with a slster 
Now be it understood the professor knew nothing 


whatsoever about fieh. His friend Herr Hartwigu: 
who had angled when a boy in Germany, bad pro- 
posed these excursions as a pleasant recreatior flord 
r et discourse on th 
earts bot the 

a fel th thie life 





h-market, and, the 
ist, he had entered 





ver, and said to the 
ve me one of those 
ematlier ones, and one of 
you need not mind 
1 will take them in 


basket, then at the rod in 





ed slichtly The pro- 
’ 1 guiltily, but he shut 
the cover of his ' ' he fish, and after paying 





for the latter, burried away. 
His conscience smvuie him when he entered the door 


QUESTION, 


of his home and met his sister. She took the basket 
from him and exclaimed at ite weight, 

“Why, I do believe you've canght something at 
last 
* Er—er—yea, Abby, it does look so, doesn’t it ?” 
His sister had opened the basket and was examin- 
ing its contents. After what seemed to her brother a 
long period of time she said: * Four nice ones, aren't 

they? And you caught all these ?” 
The professor gulped over the fib, but he answered, 
** Why—er—yesa, of course !” 
“Where did you fish to-day ?” 
* At Slater's Pond, my dear.” 
And you caught all these there ?” 
* Er—yes, my dear.’ 
“This big one, too? He must weigh nearly three 
pounds. Did you catch him there ?” 
“ Yes—er—certainly—of course.” 
f I were you I should have him stuffed as a 





A curiosity, my dear Abby? Why so?” 
** Because it is so very seldom that one catches a 
haddock in a fresh-water pond.” 
Jon Linooun. 


—_—_—»———_ 


The Antomobile is a dandy! 
A cab that’s a very high-roller; 
But truly I hope that in Venice 
They won't have an Autogondola. 


And when I'm in Paris, egad, sir 

You know that I'm naught of a Quaker 
I trust that the Bois de Bologny 

Will not see an Autofiacre. 


But when I'm at home with the baby 
The Autokid-carriage is strapping ; 

It takes all them youngsters a-riding, 
While daddy indulges in napping. 


a 
HIS CLASS. 


Hanoup. * Papa, is it wicked to play marbles for 
keeps 7" 


Saturn, “ Wuere to, Strivus?” 
Para. “ Yes, my boy, and I hope you will never do 


Sirius. “To THE DOG sHOW.” 
Saturn, “You Dos’r STAND AN EARTHLY CHANCE. WHAT CLASS "LL YOU ENTER?” 


Haroun. “Oh, I won't, papa—at least not until I can 
” Sirius. “Ou, 1LL GO IN AMONG THE SKY TERRIERS,” 


shoot a good dea! better than I can now. 
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